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About This 


OOK over the tractor situ- 
= ation today—with all the 
different types of tractors there 
are, witth all the conflicting 
claims that are made for them, 
how is a farmer to know on 
what to base his choice or where 
to place his reliance? 


More and more, the farmer 
who wants a tractor that will do his work, 
do it economically, and keep on doing it, 
is looking beyond the tractors themselves 
to the companies that make them—inquir- 
ing into their resources, their standing, 
their ability to command the best in men 
and materials that the industry affords. 


Ask your banker about this. 
He has the facilities for getting at the 
facts. He knows the importance of choos- 
ing a tractor with the right kind of a 


The General Ordnance Company 


General Offices : 
TWO WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Office and{Works; 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 
THE GO CAE Se ERAS 


Eastern Works: 
DERBY, CONNECTICUT 








Ask Your Banker 


as, Texas “ 


company behind it. And you can depend 
on his judgment. 


Only a company with the 
financial resources of the General Ord- 
nance Company can command the best 
in men and material—executives of wide 
experience and sound business judgment 
—engineers who know how to build the 
kind of tractor the farmer needs—skilled 
workmen, interested in making the G-O 
Tractor the most advanced tractor in 
America. 


The facts about the General 


Ordnance Company are open to every- 
one. Its business principles are known 
—right value to the farmer; a square 
deal to the dealer; and just enough 
profit to keep the business sound. 


You'll be interested in read- 
ing our booklet, “How Success Came to 
Power Farm.” Send for your copy to- 
day. No expense and no obligation. 
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Corn and Tankage Beats Barley and Tankage. 


DAY AT THE IOWA 
STATE COLLEGE 


ping seemed to have turned their stomachs. The 
pigs getting the “Three-in-One” slop were the poor- 
est of all the twenty-two lots on experiment. Fed 


dry, a pound of “Three-in-One” was 97 per cent as 
valuable as corn, but fed slopped, it was only ll 
per cent as valuable as corn. 

Pioneer hog feed contains buttermilk, and the 
pigs fed on it looked very good indeed, being about 
fifteen pounds heavier than the corn and tankage 
pigs, and nearly ten pounds heavier than the corn, 
tankage and corn oil cake meal pigs. Pioneer fed 
alone in self-feeders produced bigger gains than 
any other single commercial feed, but the hogs ate 
too much of it, and a ton of Pioneer proved to be 
worth about $6 less than a ton of corn, whereas, it 
actually cost $14 more. A second lot of Pioneer, 
which was also fed some corn in increasingly large 
amounts as the pigs got heavier, gave decidedly 
better returns, a ton of Pioneer under such condi- 
tions proving to be worth $1 more than a ton of 
corn, instead of $6 less when fed by itself. 

The Kornfalfa people, who sell service as well 
as feed, directed that their pigs should be fed on 
Kornfalfa alone, out of a special self-feeder provided 
by the Kornfalfa people, and that their hogs should 
have a shaded concrete hog wallow, as well as a 
sand bath saturated from time to time with crude 
oil. Kornfalfa is a rather bulky feed, containing a 
considerable percentage of ground alfalfa, in addi- 
tion to corn, tankage, gluten feed, etc. In spite of 
its bulk, the Kornfalfa pigs, which also had the 
special attention, made average daily gains almost 
equal to the corn and tankage pigs. Nevertheless, 
a ton of the Kornfalfa proved to be worth about $11 
less than a ton of corn, whereas, the actual cost 
was about $5 greater. A second lot of Kornfalfa 
pigs was fed in the same way as all the other pigs, 
and was one of the poorest lots in the experiment. 
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It would seem that there is some merit in the serv- 
ice furnished by the Kornfalfa people, in the way 
of suggestions concerning the concrete hog wallow, 
sand bath, special self-feeder, etc. The feed as it 
is now constituted, however, would seem to be too 
bulky to be fed in large amounts to fattening hogs. 

Pigs fed Badger hominy feed in one self-feeder 
and tankage in another proved in many respects 
to be the best of all the commercial feed pigs. They 
made decidedly larger gains than the corn, tankage 
and corn, oil cake meal pigs, and the gains were 
almost as cheap. The hominy feed actually proved 
to have a value nearly $5 a ton greater than corn, 
whereas it sold for about $8 a ton greater. It may 
be remarked in passing 
that other hominy feeds 
tried out at Ames have 
not proved to be quite 
as valuable, ton for ton, 
as corn. Possibly Badger hominy feed is a 
little more carefully prepared than some of 
the hominy feeds as made in Iowa. 

The Badger people also had a lot of hogs 
on their fancy middlings, which seem to be 
ordinary brown middlings mixed with red dog flour. 
These hogs fed middlings from one self-feeder and 
tankage from another gained 142 pounds in a hun- 
dred days, and in weight and general finish were 
equaled by only one other lot among the entire 
twenty-two. Nevertheless, the Badger middlings 
proved to be worth only $1 more than a ton of corn, 
whereas the selling price was $6 more. 

The heaviest pigs in the entire experiment were 
fed on Peters’ Hog Profit. These pigs gained 143 
pounds in one hundred days, and were probably the 
smoothest lot in the experiment. The Peters feed, 
which is composed of standard middlings, alfalfa 
meal, oil meal, tahkage and several other feeds, 
was fed by itself from a self-feeder during the first 
ninety days, and then corn was added. After the 
corn was added, they largely neglected the Peters 
feed. It is possible that if corn had been added 
earlier in the ration that the Peters feed would 
have made an even better showing. As it was, a 
ton of it proved to be worth about $2 more than a 
ton of corn, while it cost about $10 more. This is 
not taking into account the fact, however, that the 
Peters pigs will be ready for market earlier than 
the corn and tankage pigs. The second lot of Peters 
pigs were full-fed on slop twice a day instead of 
being given the feed dry from self-feeders. Again, 
the slopping proved to be a positive damage, and 
the Peters feed wet proved to have a value per ton 
about $7 less than corn, whereas the Peters feed 
dry had a value per ton nearly $2 greater than 
corn. 

The Schumacher feed was fed in several differ- 
ent ways. Of all the methods tried, the best scheme 
seemd to be to give the Schumacher feed dry in 
one self-feeder and tankage in another. Fed in 
this way, Schumacher feed proved to have a value 
about $18 less per ton than corn, whereas it cost 
about $5 per ton less than 
corn. 








OUR HUNDRED farmers on Wednesday of last 
week came to Ames to see the standard corn 
and tankage ration triumph over nine commer- 
cial feeds—that is, from a dollars and cents stand- 
point, corn and tankage, with prices as they pre- 
vailed this last summer, made more money. But 
the commercial feed men who came to Ames along 
with the farmers to see the hogs tell their story, 
were not discouraged. They saw that several of the 
commercial feeds were able to produce more rapid 
gains than corn and tankage. For example, one of 
the commercial feeds; composed of a mixture of 
standard middlings, alfalfa meal, oil meal, tankage 
and buttermilk powder, made the pigs gain a quar- 
ter of a pound a day 

aster than corn and 

tankage. And when we 

consider the fact that 

these pigs would be 

ready to go on the market two or three 

weeks earlier in the fall than the corn and 

tankage pigs, there is a possibility of them 

making more money. And so, while in a 

general way corn and tankage triumphed 

over the commercial feeds, there is more to the 
story than that, and the details are worth studying. 

“Old John,” as many of the feeders affectionately 
call Professor Evvard, drove out the corn and tank- 
age pigs, pigs which weighed around 160 pounds 
and had gained 118 pounds in a hundred days. We 
were soon to see nicer pigs than these corn and 
tankage pigs, but only one lot which made more 
money. That was Lot No. 2, which received, in ad- 
dition to corn and tankage in separate self-feeders, 
corn oil cake meal. A little corn oil cake meal saves 
both corn and tankage, and makes pigs gain faster, 
and, very fortunately, corn oil cake meal still sells 
cheaply enough so that the pigs which get corn oil 
cake meal as well as corn and tankage, generally 
make cheaper gains than pigs fed on corn and tank- 
age alone. However, there is not ordinarily very 
much difference between corn and tankage pigs and 
pigs which get corn oil cake meal in addition. In 
a general way, it may be said that corn oil cake 
meal is not worth while if it costs more than 75 
per cent as much as tankage. 

After looking at the corn oil cake meal pigs, we 
saw the poorest pigs in the whole experiment, pigs 
getting barley in one self-feeder and tankage in an- 
other. The pigs getting barley and tankage in sep- 
arate self-feeders weighed nearly 50 pounds less 
than those getting corn and tankage in separate 
self-feeders, in spite of the fact that the barley 
pigs ate nearly twice as much expensive tankage. 
Possibly Iowa barley isn’t as good as Minnesota 
or Wisconsin barley. At any rate, in this experi- 
ment a pound of ground barley had only 76 per cent 
as much feeding value as a pound of shelled corn. 

The first of the commercial feed pigs was fed on 

Bicorn, made by Chapin, of Chicago. They had 
made almost as large gains as the pigs getting corn, 
tankage and oil cake meal. This feed seemed to be 
about $1 a ton more valu- 
able than corn, but unfor- 
tunately, it costs about 
$14 a ton more than corn. 
A good feed, but too ex- 
pensive under conditions 
as they prevailed this past 
summer. 

The next feed, “Three- 
in-One,” made by the Corn 
Products Company, con- 
taired considerable gluten 
feed, and was therefore 
unpalatable. The pigs get- 
ting this feed were decid- 
edly inferior to the corn 
and tankage pigs, but nev- 
ertheless a pound of the 
“Three-in-One” proved to 
be about 97 per cent as 
valuable as a pound of 
corn. The actual cost was 
about $14 a ton greater. 

Another lot of pigs was 
also fed on “Three-in-One” 

—but in this case “Three- 
in-One” was given in a 
Slop. Strange to say, the 











Slopped pigs did far worse 
than the pigs fed “Three- 
The slop- 


in-One” dry. 





A Shaded Concrete Wallow Helped One Lot to Make Better Gains Than a Similar 


Lot Without the Wallow. 


In spite of the finan- 
cial showing of the com- 
mercial feeds, every feed 
manufacturer who entered 
should be congratulated. 
They are showing the 
kind of spirit which ap- 
peals to progressive farm- 
ers. They are finding out 
the limitations of their 
feeds, and will know how 
to push them more intelli- 
gently in the future. Many 
of these feeds which did 
not show up so well from 
a market hog standpoint 
may prove to be decidedly 
worth while for the man 
who is raising pure-bred 
hogs and wants to put lots 
of bone and stretch into 
his hogs. Some of these 
feeds may not be worth 
while in Iowa, one year 
with another, but on the 
edge of the corn belt, 
where corn is higher in 
price, they may be decid- 
(Concluded on page 2214) 
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Railroad Strike 

bes Cummins railroad bill has been reported out 

by the senate railroad committee, and no doubt 
will be taken up for consideration as soon as the 
Peace League is out of the way In brief, it pro- 
vides for throwing the railroads into some twenty 
to thirty-five competitive systems, which will be 
under a transportation board of five members, ap- 
pointed by the President. The idea is to preserve 
competition, and at the same time retain the benefit 
of unified operation of railroads in the same gen- 
eral territory. 

During the period of reorganization contem- 
plated by the Cummins Dill, it is provided that 
if any of the roads receive from operation in any 
one year more than a fair return (to be determined 
by a commission) upon the value of their property, 
the excess above such return shall go, one-half to 
the government board and used for the purchase of 
equipment, which will be leased on fair terms to the 
-arriers, or it may be loaned to carriers on reason- 
able security; and the other half shall go into a 
fund for the benefit of railroad employes, to be 
used to improve conditions of labor, lessen the haz- 
ards of employment, extend and improve hospital 
relief, supplement existing systems of insurance 
and pensions, afford facilities for technical educa- 
tion of employes, and establish a system of profit- 
sharing by employes. The part of the surplus which 
goes to the employes will be administered by a 
board in consultation with a council of employes. 

A committee on wages and working conditions 
is created, composed of eight members, four repre- 
senting labor and four the railroad corporations. 
This committee is to consider all complaints sub- 
mitted by either employes or management, and 
make decisions by a majority vote. It is provided 
that the wages paid shall be fair, just and reason- 
able, and that the committee shall take into con- 
sideration the wages paid for similar kinds of work 
in other industries, the relation between wages and 
the cost of living, the hazards of the employment, 
the training and skill required, the degree of re- 
sponsibility, and the character and regularity of 
the employment. This committee is given full 
authority to summon witnesses and get at any evi- 
dence which it may need to arrive at a fair deci- 
sion. The decision is made binding upon both em- 
ployers and employes. 

This assures railroad~workmen fair wages, and 
the bill, therefore, forbids them to enter into any 
combination or agreement to hinder, restrain or 
prevent the movement of commodities or persons 
in interstate commerce, or to enter into any com- 
bination or agreement which results in such inter- 
ference. The right is given to any individual, how- 
ever, to quit his employment for any reason. 

In short, the Cummins bill provides for com- 
pulsory arbitration and forbids railroad employes to 
strike. These features of the bill have aroused the 
bitter opposition of railroad employes. One of their 
leaders last week announced that if any such mea; 
sure should be passed by congress, the railroads of 
the United States would be tied up immediately. 
We doubt, however, whether this position will be 
sustained by the majority of the railway employes, 
for as a rule they are fair-minded men. What more 
could they ask than the bill gives them? First, half 
of any surplus earnings, and, second, just and reason- 
able wages Under such provisions, the right to 
strike is worthless except to the man who wants 
something more than he is entitled to have. 

It is evident, however, that the leaders of the 
workmen are going to do everything they can to 
strike this anti-strike provision from the bill. They 
will bring great pressure upon the senators and 
congressmen. The farmers of the country should 
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meet this pressure by writing to their congressmen 
and senators and insisting that they stand fast for 
the anti-strike features of the bill. 

We have come to a time when we must find 
seme way to prevent any body of men from tying 
up the transportation system of the country. The 
farmers have a greater stake in this matter than 
anyone else, for they suffer most from railroad 
strikes. It is not a question of wages at all. The 
railroad men are entitled to fair wages, and the 
arbitration features of the bill guarantee them such 
wages. If individuals are not satisfied with such 


wages, there is nothing to prevent them from seek- 
ing employment elsewhere; but they have no right 


to get together and strike and tie up our transpor- 
tation system, thereby disorganizing business of all 
farmers and great physical suffering to the people 
of the cities. 
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President Vetoes Prohibition 
Enforcement 


| AST May, President Wilson suggested that con- 
4 gress repeal the war-time prohibition law, on 
the ground that practically the war was over, altho 
technically it will not be over until the formal proc- 
lamation of peace, which must follow the ratifica- 
tion of the peace treaties, Congress declined to ac- 
cept the President’s suggestion to repeal the law. 

Recently congress passed a law which prevides 
for means for enforcing both the war-time prohibi- 
tion law and the constitutional amendment, which 
will go into effect January next. This bill for means 
for enforcement went to the President last week, 
and he vetoed it. Whereupon, the house of repre- 
sentatives proceeded the same afternoon to pass 
the law over the President’s veto, the vote being 
one hundred and seventy-four to thirty-five. And 
the senate followed the next day. 

People who believe in law enforcement will not 
find much comfort in President Wilson’s reason- 
ing on this matter. It is true that the President 
wanted the wartime prohibition law repealed. It is 
equally true that congress refused to repeal it, and 
it therefore remains a law. But President Wilson 
would prevent its enforcement apparentiy simply 
beeause he thinks it ought to be repealed. It is a 
strange attitude for the President of the United 
States or any government official to take. It is the 
business of congress to make laws. It is the busi- 
ness of the President to administer and enforce 
them. 

The President’s attitude is all the more strange 
beeause he insists that the coal miners must not 
strike because the war is not over, while he vetoes 
the prohibition enforcement law because the war 
is over. 

It is true that the whisky men have some hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of liquor on hand 
and would like to work it off before January. And 
very likely they have had some sort of assurance 
that they would be permitted to do this. But if 
President Wilson can properly refuse to enforce 
one law, why not any other law? Does any Presi- 
dent have a right to choose which laws shall be 
enforced and which shall not? 
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Farmers and Laborers 


\ YE REFERRED last week to the announcement 

by Mr. Gompers, chief of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, to the effect that they pro- 
posed to make an alliance with the farmers. Some 
conferences were held with representatives of dif- 
ferent farm organizations, but from all reports 
the labor representatives got little comfort from 
these conferences. 

Mr. Atkeson, the Washington representative of 
the Grange and Mr. Miller, the representative of 
the National Board of Farm organizations, have 
both said that they declined to enter into any 
alliance with the labor organizations. The Inter- 
national Farm Congress, which recently met at 
Kansas City has not only announced that it will 
enter into no alliance with the labor organizations, 
but it denounces the policy of organized labor in 
urging greater production on the farms while de- 
liberately restricting the output of the factories, 
and has called upon labor to fulfill its obligation 
to produce more instead of less. The resolutions 
deplore the calling of needless strikes, and insist 
that more work instead of less is an economic 
necessity. 

The Farmers’ National Congress, held recently 
at Baltimore and attended by some fifteen hun- 
dred, offered its steadfast support to the govern- 
ment in enforcing law and order. The Illinois 
Agricultural Association last week adopted resolu- 
tions to the effect that wage earners should have 
everything that is justly due them, but denounces 
radical leadership and condemns the strike 
method of righting wrongs and the forced methods 
of securing legislation. It also condemns the de- 
mand for shorter hours with reduced production, 
and denounces as traitors all persons who in any 


nds. causing tremendous financial loss to the* 
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way advocate anything in any way pointing toward 
revolution. It suggests a league of all the indus- 
trial organizations to settle controversies which 
may arise among them and to enforee industrial 
peace. 

With one or possibly two exceptions, appar- 
ently all responsible organizations of farmers are 
opposed to any alliance with labor organiza- 
tions. And very properly so. There are too many 
of the strong labor organizations which just now 
seem to be under the domination of leaders who 
have pronounced socialistic and anarchistie tend- 
encies. The labor men have been building up 
their organizations for many years and they are 
very strong. Farmers are at least twenty-five 
years behind the laborers in their knowledge of 
organization. Any alliance between the farm and 
the labor organizations would result in the e¢ 
bination being dominated by the extremists am 








labor leaders. 

Farmers can profit greatly by studying the 
methods by which labor organizations have been 
built up. They can learn much from them; but 
they should avoid their mistakes and never per- 

t their leadership to absolutely dominate the 
and file. 
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Milk Producers Win 

i Spe eight officers and members of the Milk 

Producers’ Association, who have been on trial 
in Chicago for conspiracy to fix prices of milk, 
were found not guilty last week. The trial con- 
tinued for. almost two months. The state prose- 
cutor fought bitterly to convict the farmers, and 
in this he had the support of the federal au- 
thorities. 

The result of this first prosecution of a farm- 
ers’ association is most satisfactory. In part it 
reassures farmers of their right to demand a fair 
price for their products, and their right to come 
together in an association and bargain collectively. 

And level-headed people in the cities should 
also receive the verdict with satisfaction. If milk 
producers should be prevented from getting prices 
which will cover the cost of production and yield 
a fair profit they would be forced out of business 
in large numbers and the result would be a great 
scarcity of milk and prices much higher than ever. 

The milk producers in their case were fight- 
ing not only for themselves but for a great prin- 
ciple, and they are entitled to the thanks of the 
farmers of the entire nation. We congratulate 
them upon their victory. 
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ieee anyone suggests that stockmen undertake 

to “stabilize” the markets by holding back 
shipments, it is a fair question to ask him what 
assurance he can give that later prices will be bet- 
ter or as good as the prices at the time he makes 
the suggestion. Because hog prices were held at a 
certain figure during the war, many people seem to 
think that it can be done again. They forget that 
the only reason then that definite hog prices could 
be guaranteed was that Mr. Hoover, head of the 
Food Administration, could compel European buy- 
ers to take our hog products at the prices he set; 
and since he could name prices for the products, he 
could also name the price for live hogs. But now 
we have no such assured market. There is no one 
who can guarantee to take the product at a speci- 
fied price. Any talk, therefore, of now stabilizing 
prices by the policy followed by the Food Admin- 
istration is foolishness. Let those who talk this sort 
of thing be prepared to say that they have arrange- 
ments for taking the product. Then they will be 
entitled to a hearing. Until they are able to say 
this; let them offer their advice, if they wish, but 
expect stockmen to take it for just what they think 
it is worth. 
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oe people are pointing to the drop in prices 
+ of hogs and saying: ‘You see what this agi- 
tation for legislation to supervise the packers is 
doing to us. They are getting even by buying our 
hogs for less than they are worth.” What better 
argument than this can there be found for wise 
legislation? If, as some of these people think, the 
packers have it in their power to put down the price 
of hogs, is it not high time that power was brought 
under government supervision ? 
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T IS not uncommon to hear farmers and stockmen 
condemn the Federal Trade Commission. They 
say that it has not been fair to the packers; that 
its investigation was prejudiced. And yet probably 
not a single one of the men who say this has read 
for himself the report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and really does not know what he is talk- 
ing about. There were a number of witnesses who 
appeared before the senate committee and testified 
against the proposed packer legislation, who had 
never read the bills which the committee was con- 
sidering. 
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The Corn Price Outlook 


HERE will be much talk during the next two 

or three months about the tremendous corn 
crop and the lower hog prices. An earnest attempt 
will be made to drive corn prices on the farm in 
December below $1 a bushel. There is a real chance 
that in certain Iowa counties where the crop is 
unusually good this year that corn may be sold as 
low as 90 cents a bushel in December or January. 
The purpose of this article is to set forth our 
opinion that corn should not go materially below 
$1.24 at Chicago in December and January, and 
that next May it should sell over $1.30. 

We have devised a mathematical formula for 
expressing the “supply and demand” price of corn. 
The supply side of this formula is based on the 
bushels of merchantable corn produced in the coun- 
try. year by year, and the demand side is based on 
business conditions as reflected in the New York 
stock market. In Chart 1 the solid line portrays the 
supply and demand price of corn as secured by our 
formula, whereas the dotted line portrays the actual 
price of corn. It will be noted that there is some 
degree of similarity in the course of the two lines, 
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Dotted line, actual corn prices at Senge. Solid line, 
predicted corn prices on basis of math- 
ematical formula. 


but that in 1908 and 1909 the actual price of corn 
was considerably above our supply and demand 
price. Some people say that the abnormally high 
price of corn in these years was due to the launch- 
ing of several corn manufacturing enterprises. In 
1910, however, actual prices were lower than supply 
and demand conditions apparently justified. From 
the fall of 1912 thru 1915, the agreement between 
the actual prices and supply and demand price as 
derived by the formula is quite remarkable. 

The supply and demand price formula as applied 
to present conditions gives a price of about $1.24 
for No. 2 corn at Chicago next December. This is 
on the assumption that we have about ten per cent 
more marketable corn this year than normally. The 
large crop of good corn would normally justify a 
considerable reduction in the price. This is counter- 
balanced, however, by the fact that business condi- 
tions are unusually good this fall. True, there are 
a number of strikes, but these have not yet become 
really serious. At any rate, the New York stock 
market has not yet taken them seriously, and it 
customarily reflects fundamental business condi- 
tions quicker than anything else. 

In Chart 2 the solid line portrays the supply and 
demand price as secured by our formula month by 
month during 1919 and the first half of 1920. The 
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dotted line indicates the actual price. It will be 
noted that the actual price was far higher than the 
supply and demand price during the summer of 
1919. This is partly because our formula does not 
take into account the abnormal food shortage in 
Europe. Our predicted price of $1.24 for corn next 
December is on the basis of normal food conditions 
in Europe. 

Conditions are now so extraordinary that we 
rather expect the actual price of corn to fluctuate 
wildly both above and below our predicted price. 
Nevertheless, our predicted price being based on 
strictly mathematical reasoning is worth while 
studying, even tho at times the actual price may 
depart from it by as much as 30 cents a bushel. 

Unusual European demand for either corn, hogs, 
or wheat will justify a much higher price in 1920 
than our “supply and demand” price which assumes 
normal exports. 





Ss 3 se 
Shortage of Paper 


HE print paper situation is becoming very seri- 

ous. As with all other industries, the paper 
mills are suffering because of labor shortage. Ins 
addition to this, the consumption of paper seems 
to have increased 15 to 20 per cent. 

Many papers have been obliged to greatly re- 
duce the number of pages printed, and it seems 
probable that some will be forced to suspend pub- 
lication, at least for a time. While Wallaces’ Farm- 
er has been able so far to secure a reasonable sup- 
ply, we are finding it necessary to economize in its 
use in every way, and to print a smaller paper with 
less reading matter than we would be disposed to 
print under more favorable conditions. We make 
this explanation in order that our friends may un- 
derstand the situation and make due allowance. 


40 
Pay for Teachers 


CHOOL teachers in an Indiana township have 
organized and formed a little union of their 
own, their first demand being increased wages. As 
a result, fourteen district schools in that community 
failed to open on time. 

Some way, the thought of a union in connection 
with school teachers is repugnant, not because 
teachers are not entitled to fair pay and good con- 
ditions, but because there are some principles of 
unionism which are not in harmony with the teach- 
ing spirit. We are in full sympathy with the re- 
quest of the teachers for adequate pay, and unless 
something is done about this, the country will pay 
a heavy penalty. The National Education Associa- 
tion reports that there was a shortage of thirty-eight 
thousand teachers when the schools opened in Sep- 
tember, and that sixty-five thousand who were em- 
ployed to fill vacancies were not properly trained 
for the work. According to the reports gathered 
by this association, salaries of teachers have not 
increased nearly in proportion to the increase in 
the cost of living. This has resulted in taking as 
teachers a lot of young folks under twenty-one who 
lack proper training. 

Too many school trustees seem to think their 
duty is discharged when they get a teacher. They 
do not seem to think it necessary to inquire care- 
fully as to the qualifications of the teacher. In 
this they are a good deal like the man who feels 
saved if there is a Bible in the house, even tho he 
dees not read it. - 

When we consider what a large portion of the 
time of our children is spent in school under the 
direction of teachers, and what a tremendous influ- 
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ence teachers have in influencing the lives of the 
young folks and in forming their ideals, how foolish 
and short-sighted we are not to use great care in 


getting the very best teachers obtainable, And 
when we find good ones, how unfair we are not to 
pay them a fair price for their services. 

The poorest paid people in the country today are 
the preachers and teachers. 


Sie Soe 
Money Needed 


8 ae of the greatest difficulties in establishing a 
thoroly farmers’ organization has 
been the unwillingness of the members to support 
it with their own money. There is never any trouble 
in getting a bunch of farmers or stockmen together 
to pass resolutions or to appoint committees; but 
it has not been easy to get them to raise enough 
money to enable the organization to hire competent 
men to do the necessary work. 

The farmer can well take a lesson from the 
union labor men in this. A leader in the steel strike, 
when testifying before the senate committee not 
long since, is reported to have said that union 
labor pays twenty million dollars a year to its vari- 
ous organizations for the purpose of keeping them 
intact, and of employing able men to represent them 
wherever representation is needed, ete. The farm- 
ers of the country are far more wealthy than the 


successful 


labor men of the country, and they have very much 
more at stake. The labor men have found that it 
pays to spend this money for organization work. 


The farmers will find that it 
as they learn how. 


will pay them also, 


Se 4 oO 


The Roosevelt Memorial 


TO DOUBT thousands of our readers did not have 
. an opportunity last week to contribute to the 
Roosevelt memorial fund. Wallaces’ Farmer will 
be glad to receive contributions, large or small, 
from any who may desire to send them to us direct. 
We would like to see every farm boy contribute a 
small amount to this fund, and thus become a 
member of the Roosevelt Memorial Association. 
Roosevelt was the sort of a man that every farm 
boy ought to try to be. 


oe ey 
Let Up on the Farmer 


EW daily papers have had anything good to say 
of the farmer since the armistice was signed. 
Before that date, they appealed to him to work 
hard and save the world from starvation. Now their 
chief concern is to beat down the prices of farm 
products, and this without regard to the cost of 
production. In this matter, the editors of the daily 
papers are blind leaders of the blind. They have 
not thought thru the problem. They do not realize 
that they are making food conditions worse instead 
of better. For as they succeed in forcing prices of 
farm products below the cost of production, they 
lessen production, and that means prices higher 
in the future than they ought to be. 

Let us be thankful, however, that there is here 
and there a daily whose editor sees the injustice 
and danger in this concentrated assault on the 
farmer. The Des Moines Capital is one such. In 
its issue of October 26th we find the following ed- 
itorial by Lafayette Young, Sr.: 

We call the attention of the men who mine coal and 
the men who run the railroads to the fact that while 
they are fighting for increased compensation on the 
pretext of the high cost of living, they are engaged in 
helping to destroy the principal industry of lowa, which 
is farming. 

There would be no Iowa today except for the farm- 
ers. There would be no wealth in Iowa today except 
for the farmers. Yet the action of these other interests 
has taken from the value of Iowa farm products during 
the past two months three hundred million dollars. If 
this amount had been taken from the pockets of specu- 
lators in any of the large cities, much would have been 
said about it. But it was taken from the farmer, and 
the farmer is practically unorganized. In the next 
breath the farmer is asked to produce more and at a 
constantly decreasing price, in order to cut down the 
high cost of living. 

The fact is, everything else has been advanced. The 
farmer is not buying anything cheaper than he bought it 


a few months ago. He can hire no men to work for 
him cheaper than a few months ago. In the interest 
of common justice to the great producing Mississippi 


valley, we say that the farmer is willing to take his 
share of loss in getting the world back to a peace basis, 
but the farmer should not be compelled to stand it all. 

Someone will say that the farmer has grown rich 
during the war. The reply to that is: The farmers’ 
sons went into the armies and the retired farmers took 
up the work and produced food for the armies and for 
all Europe. The farmer made some money, and we re- 
joice in this fact. But he has made nothing like the 
money that thousands of other enterprises have made 
during and since the war. 

We do not believe in classes, nor in class legislation, 
but we can say definitely that no man owes his poverty 
today, if he is poor, to the high cost of bread and meat. 
He owes it to his own extravagance and his own waste- 
fulness more than to any other cause. If the public 
press and public opinion would let up on the farmer 
and induce people not to buy what they do not need, the 
high cost of living question would be solved. 
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French Demand and Prospective 


The individual Frenchman wants 
American wheat, pork, beef and ma- 
chinery of various kinds, but the pres- 
ent state of international exchange and 
government control have a bearing on 
how much he will get. Again, future 
crop prospects of France and the pos- 
sibility of her buying more cheaply in 
other markets puts another turn to the 
situation. All of these in their details 
and various bearings lead to a chance 
for America, with her stimulated pro- 
duction of farm products, to face a 
period of over-production. In fact, this 
has been hinted at by some and boldly 
predicted by others, including Mr. 
Hoover. In talking with Englishmen 
in England and with Frenchmen in 
France, and with Americans who were 
in France, there was a consensus of 
opinion that there is a good chance for 
over-production in America, accompa- 
nied by a fall in prices. Upon arriving 
in the center of the corn belt and find- 
ing that hogs had dropped $10 per 
hundred in three months, and corn 60 
cents per bushel, the writer began to 
believe that the first wave of the over- 
production period had already taken 
effect. 

France imported wheat and flour be- 
fore the war. During the war sbe de- 
manded more. This demand was satis- 
fied in quantities that decreased in 
years of good crops and increased with 
short crops. That is to say, the crops 
in France control the amount she will 
buy. All these figures might be put in 
here, but they are figures and don’t 
mean much on one reading. The 1918 
wheat crop was 16 per cent less than 
the 1914 crop, and the reports of 
L’Illustration, Economique and Finan- 
ciere give the imports of wheat and 
wheat products at substantially the 
same amount for both years. France 
raised less wheat in 1918 than in 1914, 
but imported just about the same. It 
should be added that the 1918 wheat 
crop in France was the best one since 
1914, and that the imports were less 
than for any of the three preceding 
years, when the production was lower. 
The 1919 crop is about half that of the 
1914 crop, and French imports should 
be about double those of last. year. 
Expectations are that French imports 
of wheat will be greater this year than 
at any time during the war. 

There is still the fixed price on the 
wheat in America, and the farmer is 
planning to sell his crop at this fixed 
price. So far, so good. There is an- 
other year coming, in which there is 
to be wheat raised on high-priced 
United States land and harvested with 
the same kind of labor, and it is on 
the coming crop and not on this that 
a chance for over-production of wheat 
obtains. 

There is no reason to suppose that 
France will not produce a normal crop 
of wheat next year. Her herds have 
been reduced, and the farmers have 
been growing more acres of wheat dur- 
ing the war than they did before, in 
order to balance with the territory 
that was in the hands of the enemy. 
From the looks of the fields in France 
late in September, the wheat was be- 
ing sown or was almost ready to be 
sown. No actual estimate or compari- 
son was heard, but there seemed to be 
an unusual amount of ground that was 
ready to be sown. It looked like a nor- 
mal or over-normal amount of wheat. 
In the war-scarred area it seemed that 
the most popular crop to prepare for 
was wheat. A good portion of this land 
will be back into cultivation next year, 
and France may have even more than 
a normal pre-war crop next year. 

In addition to that, the boats are 
plying again, and new bottoms are tak- 
ing the place of those lost. This means 
that what wheat is needed can and will 
be bought on the cheapest market. In 
other words, the wheat belt of the Uni- 
ted States is in competition with Aus- 
tralia and Argentina for the sale of the 
1920 crop of wheat. The competition 
with these countries was on before the 


war and before prices of labor and 
machinery went up in America. These 
countries have not been able to .0ve 
grain as easily as it went from ew 
York, and hence the reports the Aus- 


tralia has wheat in bins that has been 
held for the duration of the war. 

On the other side is the present sit- 
uation in France, that makes the acre 
yield of oats more profitable than an 
acre of wheat. Wheat is fixed at 72 
francs per 100 kilos ($2.55 a bushel at 





Over-Production 


By J. J. NEWLIN 





decent developments. 





The foreign demand for food products has had an increasing 
share in determining prices of American farm produce since 1914. 
What Europe wants—and can pay for—will be a big factor in set- 
tling the question as to whether the price of food stuffs is ta re- 
cover or to sink lower this winter. And knowledge of what Europe 
will want in the future is of great importance in giving the farmer 
an opportunity to adjust his plans for production for future years. 
Mr. Newlin writes of conditions in France which he had an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to observe during 1919. 
to this country until September and is therefore able to report very 


He did not return 








present exchange rates), which has 
held for this year’s crop and is said to 
hold for the coming crop. Oats are 
not controlled, and they have passed 
that price and were still going at the 
last report that was heard. This may 
mean that more attention will be paid 
to oats, with a little loss in wheat acre- 
age—but surely the conservative 


Frenchman will not be in a hurry 
about this change. 
Frenchmen who have been in Ger- 


many say that Germany has a normal 
or more than normal wheat crop this 
year. Germany needs outside wheat, 
but when she is at work and her crops 
are normal, she will not absorb much 
more than she did before the war. She, 
like France, will buy where buying is 
best. A note about England: The 
wheat acreage on the island was in- 
creased during the war, but will speed- 
ily be reduced to the pre-war acreage. 
This on the statement of some ten of 
England’s good farmers, who can be 
named, and if named, several of them 
would be recognized in American live 
stock circles. 

All kinds of more or less conflicting 
figures are available on the live stock 
situation in France. From observa- 
tion on one farm after another during 
a period of some three months, the 
writer has made the following esti- 
mates based on the continuous im- 
pressions received day after day: ~° 

Every farmer had more room for 
cows and cattle than he was using, 


and in many cases he said that he had 
about double the number of cattle be- 
fore the war that he now has. The 
government report indicates that there 
has been a slight gain in number of 
cattle during the last year and more. 
Perhaps there has been, by counting 
Alsace and Lorraine. Every farmer 
has a greater percentage of milk cows 
now than he had before the war. 
Again, the men who feed cattle say 
that they fed two and three-year-olds 
before the war, and are now feeding 
yearlings and short two-year-olds. They 
would rather feed the older cattle, but 
they are not to be had. 

Villages that had shepherds before 
the war, and one hundred or more 
sheep for each shepherd to handle, 
now do not have any in many cases, 
even tho the village was well removed 
from the fear of invasion. A French 
shepherd who has never done any- 
thing but soldier and herd sheep, stat- 
ed as his opinion that there was now 
about one sheep to every three or four 
before the war in France. He is a 
man who does some reading and 
knows sheep from long and intimate 
acquaintance. Empty stalls where tine 
hogs used to be grown were often 
found, but the number of hogs in 
France does not compare with Iowa 
and never has. They are not as plenti- 
ful as formerly. 

Again, quoting a French trade paper 
devoted to the exporting and import- 
ing business, it appears that the quan- 

















A Horse Market at Rennes, France. 

















Feeder Steers of the Dual Purpose Normandy Type. 
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tity of frozen beef that arrived in Paris 
during the month of May, 1919, was 
620 tons more than it was for the whole 
year of 1916. If these figures had 
been available to a later date, it should 
have been interesting to note how the 
increase kept mounting during the 
whole year beginning with January, 
1919, at approximately 1,100 tons, and 
increasing rapidly until May, which 
showed 7,100 tons. That is enough of 
the figures, but they show a great in- 
crease in the frozen beef trade. 

There is a limit to which this in- 
crease may go, because only-the large 
cities have facilities for keeping frozen 
beef. A town of some four thousand 
inhabitants does not have the ice and 
the equipment for handling that class 
of food. Fhe smaller towns are in the 
same condition, and the railroads are 
not equipped with rolling stock that 
will handle it as we see it done so ef- 
fectively here. There simply is no way 
for that beef to get to the population 
outside of the big cities. In the cities 
such beef is not popular, but since the 
cities insist on not paying much if 
any more for the cattle than is paid in 
the smaller towns, the cattle for 
slaughter go to the local butcher, and 
he supplies the local trade with fresh 
home-killed beef, just as he has always 
done. 

In fact, with the flocks of poultry, 
that have increased on everv farm 
since the end of the five years’ depres- 
sion, and the continual growing of rab- 

its, which the Frenchman likes bet- 

ter than poultry, there is little chance 
that any except the larger cities will 
use frozen beef. Add to this the good 
prices for poultry and rabbits when 
they are sent to the city trade, and 
these two seemingly small animals 
have an effect on the demand for the 
imported beef products. 

Then, France may buy her beef from 
South America. If it can be bought 
there cheaper than in Chicago, then it 
will be bought there just as soon as 
the traffic will carry it. If it takes 
more money for the man selling beef 
in Chicago to fill that foreign order 
from his interests in South America, 
there is no disputing the fact that the 
South American beef will take the 
place of that produced in the corn belt 
of the United States. Briefly, if the 
world beef interests can make more 
money sending other than American 
beef to Paris, then the other beef will 
go and prices be forced down here. 
We are not saying that this will be the 
case, but there is the possibility. Pork 
and lard must come from the corn belt, 
as. that is about the only place that 
these are produced in quantities that 
an supply the demand. 

France is in the market for some of 
this pork and lard, but they are not 
wanted at too high a figure, and not 
often is cured. pork found in a butcher 
shop when the fresh local killed beef 
is to be had. The writer ate at various 
hotels in France for a period of some 
months and pork was not served with 
any degree of regularity. 

A condition in England during the 
month of August caused a loss to fu 
ture demand for bacon on that market 
Bacon was put down on the docks in 
perfectly good condition, but for some 
cause a very great portion of it had to 
sit there in the heat, and in seme 
cases without even a shelter, waiting 
for a chance to be moved. The bacon 
arrived in good. shape, and was sent 
on to the shops in about the order that 
it arrived, altho some weeks later. The 
consuming public blame the bacon be- 
cause it is hardly fit to eat. 3acon 
with that sort of a reputation is not 
wanted. By asking several questions 
of butchers, it was easy to learn that 
they did not want that kind of bacon. 
and they had little faith in being abl 
to get it to their shops in better condi 
tion. This reputation for not being 
good may be overcome and the trade 
again accept the chance of having good 
bacon from America, but the idea will 
not pass easily, and the result is a 
lessened demand for that product 
among consumers 

There is no desire to be quoted as 
saying that there is an over-production 
now on beef or pork. An effort is be- 
ing made to set down here some of the 
things that should indicate which way 
the demand is moving. From these, 
every man may draw his own concit- 
sions. There is a normal European 


(Concluded on page 2218) 











Vines and other plants make very 
attractive the farm home of C. 8. 
Cozine at Whiting, lowa. 





Modern house «-f concrete 
on Frank Emmert’s place 
near Mason City, Iowa. 


Farm home of C. G. Good at 
Ogden, Iowa. 
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“Cedar Lawn” is the appropriate 
title of this farmstead. 








New farm dwelling in 
Franklin Co., Iowa. 


A long drive bordered by maples gives a beau- 
tiful approach to the home of E. L. Chapman of 
Jerseyville, Illinois. 


A comfortable frame house 
on the Frank Byers farm at 
Polo, Illinois. 
Concrete blocks are a form of 
building material in favor insome 
districts. 


Some Farm Homes in the Corn Belt. 
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Packer Legislation and Hog 
Prices 


The packers have been carefully fos- 
tering the idea that the packer legisla- 
tion agitation has been largely respon- 
sible for the extreme drop in the price 
of hogs. It is reported that some of 
the packers are openly exultant that 
there has been such an extreme drop 
in hogs. “It will teach the farmers a 
lesson!” And some of the farmers 
seem to be interpreting the matter this 
way for themselves. 

As a matter of fact, $3 or $4 of the 
hog price drop was due entirely to the 
regular seasonal trend—a drop which 
we expect every year in October and 
November. Another $4 or $5 was due 
to the vicious attack on farm product 
prices initiated by the governments of 
the United States, Great Britain and 
France. The British and French gov- 
ernments in August delegated the buy- 
ing of pork products to a special or- 
ganization. And this organization very 
promptly stopped buying in this coun- 
try. At the same time, British, French 
and German exchange was steadily 
dropping. Probably the governments 
of these countries wanted the exchange 
to drop so that American farm product 
prices would be lowered most effective- 
ly in the fall of the year. At the same 
time, the United States government 
and the United States bankers failed 
to make any very serious efforts to- 
ward advancing credits to the Euro- 
pean countries. No doubt proper cred- 
its will be advanced after the first of 
the year, but in the meantime the high 
authorities of the United States are 
just as glad as Europeans that farm 
product prices are being reduced. 

There is a bare possibility that the 
packers have used their power arbi- 
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trarily to reduce hog prices $2 a hun- 
dred further than they would have 
gone as a result of ordinary seasonal 
decline combined with governmental 
pressure, but we don’t believe that 
packer legislation has had anything to 
do with the decline. In fact, the de- 
mand for fresh pork has been so good 
that it has held up in price during the 
time when hog prices were going down 
very rapidly. Packer legislation has 
apparently had very little to do with 
the consuming demand. Of course, it 
is conceivable that packer legislation, 
by irritating the packers, makes them 
want to hurt somebody and cause the 
hog-price drop to be more vicious than 
otherwise would have been the case. 
If this is the true state of affairs, there 
is all the more reason why the packers 
should be placed under some sort of 
governmental supervision. 





Fall Plowing 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have some land which I have 
hogged down, and I was figuring on 
plowing it this fall, but my neighbors 
tell me that plowing under corn stalks 
in the fall will not give as good re- 
sults as plowing under the following 
year. I would like to have further in- 
formation along this line.” 

For some reason, the bulk of the ex- 
perience favors spring plowing of corn 
stalk land for corn. Why this should 
be we do not know. There are some 
exceptions, and in our opinion the dif- 
ference is small enough so that we 
would advise fall plowing so far as it 
is convenient to do so, simply because 
it reduces the rush of spring work. 
Some people seem to think that corn 
stalk land holds more snow and that 
this extra moisture emplains the high- 


er yielding power of spring-plowed 
land. Do any of our readers have other 
explanations? 





Matt King Dead 


Major Matt King, who devised the 
hollow tile silo while he was connect- 
ed with the Iowa Agricultural College, 
some years ago, and who did so much 
to popularize hollow tile for building 
purposes later on, when he entered the 
employ of manufacturers of clay prod- 
ucts, was killed in an airplane acci- 
dent in Illinois a couple of weeks since. 
When the United States entered the 
war, he entered the aviation branch of 
the service, and rapidly rose to the 
rank of major. In his death, corn belt 
agriculture has lost a man whose work 
was of great value to it, and who will 
be mourned because of what he was as 
aman as well as for what he did. 





Cover the Wheat 


There is no longer any question as 
to the profit in protecting winter 
wheat with a light covering of straw, 
and it ought to pay especially well 
this year, no matter what sort of a 
winter we may have. The chances 
are that the wheat acreage has been 
considerably reduced, and wheat 
should fetch a good price next year. 





World Grain Production in 1919 


At this writing, indications are that 
the world wheat production in 1919 
will be 6 per cent less than in 1918; 
the rye production, 10 per cent less; 
the barley production, 18 per cent 








less, and the oats production, 19 per 


cent less. Gf corn, only among the 
leading crops will the production be 
greater than in 1918. The present 
drive against products produced by 
corn belt farmers may continue for 
another two or three months. It would 
seem, however, that the world’s food 
production is so short that prices must 
again advance after the middle of 
January. 





Swine Day at the lowa State 
College 
(Continued from page 2209) 


ly worth while. Even in Iowa there is 
the possibility that some day corn will 
be so high in price, so valuable for the 
manufacture of starch, glucose, etc., 
that it will pay to use these commer- 
cial feeds. In any event, the station 
at Ames and the feed manufacturers 
are to be congratulated for having ap- 
proached this problem so boldly. 

“Old John,” in spite of a serious 
ailment which will probably send him 
to New Mexico for the winter, was in 
fine fettle. Apparently full of vitality, 
with jokes well understood by a farm 
audience, he furnished sufficient en- 
tertainment to put across a _ vast 
amount of instruction. 

Before looking at the hogs on feed, 
Professor Evvard showed the type test 
hogs, hogs of big type, medium type 
and small type. It seemed quite ap- 
parent that big type hogs were mak- 
ing the fastest gains, were reaching 
a weight of 225 pounds first. It seems 
as tho all the breeds are doing the 
right thing in working toward the 
Tamworth and Yorkshire ideal. 

What story will the pigs tell at the 
Swine Feeders’ Day next year? 
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Corn Fields 


fe 1916 two 4o-acre fields of corn grew side 
by side in Illinois. On one an International 
spreader had been used consistently for three years. 
The other had seen no manure for seven years. 


That was the only difference between those two fields. 


One 


produced a matured crop running just over 80 bushels to the 
acre, the other averaged barely 30 bushels of soft corn. If 
both crops sold at the same bushel price, the fertilized field 
produced $2,000 more than the unfertilized one. 

Was that spreader worth $500? Yes, because just scattering 


manure on a field will not accomplish the same results. That 
field of 80-bushel corn was properly fertilized by a man who 


knows his business. 


He feeds his crops a balanced ration. 


This cannot be done without a good, wide-spreading manure 


spreader. 


It is being done by these spreaders: 


Corn King — Cloverleaf — 20th Century 


It pays to study fertilizing, to know what to do and to 


practice what vou know. 


See the local dealer or write us fora 


copy of “Feed Your Hungry Crops” and full information about 
our spreaders, or about any other machines in the list below. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 


Brain Harvesting Mechines 
Binders Push peers 
Headers Rice 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers Shockers 
Threshers 


Tiltage implements 
Tractor Plows 
Riding Plows 
Walking Plows 
Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
Smoothing Harrows 
Orchard Harrows 
Cuilti-Packers 
Cultivators, one-horse 

Power Machines 
Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 


G 


Mowers 


Rakes 


Seeders 
Pullers 





Sowers 


CHICAGO 





Haying Bachines 


inders| Side Delivery Rakes 
Loaders (All Types) 
Bunchers 
Combination Side 
akes and Tedders 
Sweep Rakes Stackers 
Combination Sweep 
Rakes and Stackers 
Baling Presses 
Beet Tools 
Cultivators 


Corn Machines 
Planters Listers 
Cultivators Drills 
Lister Cultivators 
Motor Cultivators 
Binders Pickers 
Ensilage Cutters 
Shellers 
Huskers & Shredders 

Other Farm Equipment 
Cream Separators 
Feed Grinders 
Manure Spreaders 


Tedders 


Planting and Seeding Machines | Straw Spreader Att. 
Cotton Planters 

Grain Drills 
Broadcast Seeders 
Alfalfa & Grass Drills 
Fertilizer & Lime 


Sere & Trucks 
Stalk Cutters 

S ne Mills Mills 
Stone Burr 
Kaige inders 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA orc. USA 








“Ten Ways My Truck 
Makes Money for Me” 


= ERE are a few of my experiences 


that show the new ways I make 
more money with my Apex truck. 


“I now sell my feed crops. It took 
about ten acres to feed my team of horses 
when I bought my Apex. 


“*The cost of a team of horses, figuring 
the original cost and upkeep, amounts to 
$6.50 a day. I now save that $6.50. It 
costs less than $1.00 adayto run the truck. 


“‘On the first load of hogs that I shipped 
by truck I made an extra $40.00. 1 was 
shipping hogs 200 miles by rail. Now I 
ship by truck to points nearer home and I 
get better prices and eliminate the 
shrinkage. 

**T now save the cost of a man I had to 
handle the extra team during the season. 


**When I drove horses to town I got up 
at one o’clock in the morning and got back 
at night. Now I load up the evening be- 
fore and leave the farm at about 6:30 in 
the morning and get back at noon. 


“*My truck helps me to get better and 
steadier help. I use the truck to take them 
home and to get them to the farm when- 
ever I can. 

**The Apex and other farm labor-saving 
devices enables me to get along and make 
money in spite of the shortage of help. 
My son now takes a great interest in the 

m. 


**In taking my truck to town I do not 
interfere with farm work. While I am 

me the boys keep right on working in 
She Sksiiis ettts thee Sevens. 

“I make twice as many trips to town in 
less time and I can ship more on every haul. 





“I can plant a bigger acreage now be- 
cause I do not have to worry about getting 
the stuff to market at the right time to get 
the right prices.” 

Apex trucks have proved to be profit 
makers for farmers. Because of their ex- 
clusive twin frame construction and nation- 
ally known parts they combine strength 
with lightness and insure service that cannot 
be given by the average truck of its class. 


1-ton $1395. 114-tons $1595. 21,-tons $2450 


At the request of Panhard Levasser 
Company of Paris, France, we have reline 
quished the use of the name Panhard and 
since September 1, 1919, our truck has 
been known as the Apex. 


HAMILTON MOTORS CO. 
(Formerly Panharc Moters Company) 


Grand Haven, Mich. 


Learn how an Apex can make more 
money for you. Mail coupon for facts. 
oe 

= HAMILTON MOTORS COMPANY 

Dept. Fw-ii, Grand Haven, Mich. 

Gentlemen: Send me full particulars to 
prove that an Apex truck will enable me to 
plant more acres in pay crops and will 


solve my hauling problem more profitably 
than with teams. 





Name ......... 





R. R. No. 











Town. 
Total A 
Chief 


Crops 
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Buy Lumber Now! 
Itli Be Scarce At Any Pr 


IGHT now—today—order that home or barn. This 
spring thousands of people will find it impossible to 











When the Contractor Says, “I’m Sorry, but—” 


Hundreds of home builders—the number will soon run into thousands—are 


at present hearing the contractor say, “I’m sorry, but we'll have to stop work 
for a while.” Trouble is that some needed material, perhaps millwork, is unob- 


tainable. The cause is a lumber famine. 


Lumber yards throughout the country 


are without reserve stocks and the production of lumber and millwork is 
months behind orders. If you don’t want the contractor to say, I’m sorry, 
but—” start building only when the delivery of all material is guaranteed, 


Home Pian No. 1410 

Six rooms and bath. 
Large rooms, big closets, 
outside wash-room: All 
materials complete as 
specified, delivered com- 
plete without delays. 

See page 48 of our Plan 
Book. 








build at any price. Reserve stocks of lumber are all but 
exhausted. Mills cutting timber are six months behind on 
orders and hopeless of catching up. Yet the big rush is 


to come. 


A famine in lumber is here! 
or make up your mind to wait indefinitely. 


Build this Fall, 
And the 


lowest prices you will ever see are those of today. 


Order from Our Reserve Stocks 
Before They Are Gone 


Our long experience led us to 
anticipate the present lumber 
famine by laying in huge reserve 
stocks while building was at a 
standstill. Order now and wecan 
guarantee immediate delivery 
of all materials, complete. Or if 
you cannot build at once, order 
now and let us ship you the ma- 
terials while we still have stocks. 
This is the only way you can be 
sure of having materials to build 
with next spring! Act now and 


you will save money and be 
sure of building. 


Our Prices Save You Up to 30 
to 50 Per Cent 


As between our prices and 
usual costs of building there is 
a very big saving. Thousands 
of customers’ letters in our files 
are proof positive. The two 
reasons for these savings are 
Ready-Cutting and selling 
wholesale. The first reduces 
labor cost and the latter cuts 
out in-between profits. Machines 
replace hand labor and you buy 
direct-from-factory-to-user. 


1ce 









By Spring! 





A Guarantee of Delivery, 
Quality, Price and 
Satisfaction 


We protect you absolutely. 
Complete delivery of all mate- 
rials at once-—anywhere in U.S. 
Highest quality materials. Price 
covers everything — no “extras.” 
And if you are not satisfied in 
every way, we return your 
money. 


The Advantages of 200 
Home Plans to Choose 
From 


Two hundred houses, con- 
tainedin our Book of Home Plans, 
give you a wonderful choice. 
Every price and type of home. 
Pictures, many in colors, show 
appearance. Floor plans of 
arrangement; careful descrip- 
tions; specifications; guaranteed 
prices. Each house is proved 
by being built many times. No 
chance of mistake and disap- 
pointment. 











Get this book. Mail coupon today. 
Decide. Sendin your order. Get 


materials promptly. Then build— 
NOW. 







Gordon- 
Van Tine Co., 


> 
Py Pa 7034 Sordon Street, 
saan Vavenport, lowa 


Please send me 
Book of Home Plans 
FREE. 






































Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


72034 —— Established Over Half a Century 
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Too Cold ~g 
Feedlot Watering 


Breaking i ice in the stock tank is no pleasant job. Cows 
don’t like to go out in cold weather. They drink only a 
few sips of the ice-cold water, and you know a cow can’t 
be a good milker unless she drinks plenty of water. 


Increase your profit and your comfort by installing the 


NATIONAL 


Fresh from The Wel/ 


Water System 


bathroom, indoor toilet. No water 
storage tank. The pump, operated 
by compressed air, and located in 
the well itself brings water direct 
venting chills and promoting as« to faucet or barn fountain. No 
similation. Cows give more milk, special pump house required. 

beeves, hogs and sheep produce Ss sal Small F Model 


more meat at less feed cost. Ore D.W. Unit. te devigned for omell 


farms and surburban homes where elec 
tricity is available. Costs little, easily 
installed, hard and soft water. 


Send Postal for Illustrated Booklet 





Cows and other livestock drink 
Nationalized water because it is 
fresh, clean and of delightful even 
temperature. It saves feed by pre- 


Besides you have the convenience 
of running water for kitchen sink, 


United Pump & Power Co.,300 setueview ptace, Milwaukee, Wis. 






































































Henry C. Wallace, Treas., 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
Dear Sir: 


Please enroll my name as a member of the Roosevelt Memorial Association, 
Dollars. 


I enclose herewith check for 


Please see that engraved certificate of membership is sent to my address. 
Name 


Address 





« 7 * 
Roosevelt Memorial Association? | 
Roosevelt Was the Friend and 
Champion of the Farmer | 
He was the friend of every right-thinking man and woman, | | 
boy and girl. 
He stood for clear thinking and right living—for the square | 
deal—for honesty—for decency—for individual and civic | | 
righteousness. 
The Roosevelt Association was organized to perpetuate his | | 
memory by erecting a suitable memorial in the city of Washing- 
ton and at his home near Oyster Bay, and in addition to pro- 
mote his high ideals of citizenship. | 
Farmers and their wives and sons and daughters should join 
this Roosevelt Memorial Association. 
There is no fixed membership fee. 
Send what you feel you would like to give. 




















Hog Receipts and Prices 
Altho packer buyers talked to the 
contrary, receipts last 
traordinarily light. In 


week Were ex- 


fact, receipts 


have been continuously light 

since the middle of July. That prices 
should decline more than ever before 
in history at a time when receipts 


were so light makes a mockery of the 
law of supply and demand as it is cus- 
tomarily understood. 

Really heavy receipts will start com- 
ing to market some time in November 
or early December, and the price then 
may go even lower than it now is un- 
less credits are advanced to foreign 
countries and farmers are prepared to 
support the market by judicious hold- 
ing. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from November 
1, 1918, to date: 

(Figures show per r cent of average.) 





go receipts. 


leven markets 


receipts. 


. 
4 





| 


ro vo! Chicago price. 


— = Chica 


SE SS eee 142 | 125 li 
ee sk | re 111 120 209 
Now, 15 06°38... .... 140 136 210 
Nov. 22 te 26... 70 | 113 213 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 ..| 157 | 144 211 
ee BOOS scconce 98 | 142 210 
Dee. 13 to 20 .......| 163 | 173 | 212 
Dec. 20 to 27°.......| 76°} 128 210 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2.....} 117 | 120 209 


Sam. Ste: 9. cccech F267 148 207 
> 4 | re ; ( 
Jan. 16 to 23 .......| 130 | 140 202 
Jan..23 to.30 .......| 48h | 135 201 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6 ...| 84 | 106 197 














| 
| 
} 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 


ever | 





Fem: © ta 33 ...+..1 217 | 125 199 
Feb. 13 to 20 ......| 146 | 146 194 
Feb. 20 to 27 ......| 163 | 165 190 
Feb. 27 to March 6.} 85 | 102 188 
March 6 to 13 .....} 108 | 122 196 
March 13 to 20 .....} 105 | 120 197 
March 20 to 27 ..... 137 | 139 | 198 
March 27 to April 4.| 111 | 123 | 199 
ape 20 TP 5.0% / 123 {| 121 | 203 
La | re | 118 | 124 | 207 
Aprit 18 to 26 ......| 211.| 118 | 209 
April 25 to May 2...| 19 | 126 | 210 
ee i ie gene eee 129 | 139 212 
Max. 9.20, 16...06e0- 134 | 130] 209 
may 16 to 23°... 27 | 119 | 212 
May 23 to 30 ....... 37 134 | 211 
May 30 to June 6 ...! 154 | 127 210 | 
June 6 to 13 ...... 125 | 131] 208 
June 13 to 20 ...... 1 165 | 131 | 212 
Pe oe Sy aa 1117 | 114] 213 
June 27 to July 3 147 | 146 | 218 
ee eS | re 1120 | 116 { 224 
J eo re / 149 | 139 | 222 
ho we ey Sean 92 | 105 | 218 
ge. he | erate 104 | 108 222 
mee 300 «Tawa 78 87 | 206 
August 7 to 14 rr 75 85 210 
August 14 to 21 .... 92 102 185 
August 21 to 28 ....| 115 | 112 | 185 
August 28 to Sept. 4 27 158 72 
Sept. 4 to 11 130 116 170 
Bee. 2 OP 26. ci cccs 90 99 159 
Bent: 18 te 25....... 101 93 163 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 2... 38 | 101 155 
i i ©. SS re | 103 101 149 
a See | 94 138 144 
et. TG GO Be ssacave | 114 106 141 
Oct. 23 to 30 | sci an Ran 83 84 137 


For the ensuing week the ten-year 
average has been 169,679 hogs at Chi- 








cago, 597,700 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $9.66. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-vear average for receipts, we get 
203,165 at Chicago and 717,240 at the 


eleven markets. If the price is 175 per 
cent of the average, we get $16.90 as 
the answer. 


° , ° 
Mid-West Horticultural 
5 7— 

Exposition 

lith to 14th, inclusive, 
are the dates of the Mid-West Horti- 
cultural Exposition, which is to be 
held in Des Moines, Iowa. The com- 
petition is open to anyone in the mid- 
west territory, which extends from 
Denver, Colorado, on the west, to Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, on the east, and 
from the Canadian boundary on the 
north to the states of Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma on the south. 

All exhibits must be in place at 10 
o’clock on November 11th, and it is the 
duty of the exhibitors to maintain 


November 


a the ed 











Nov. 7, 1919 
them in good <¢ til removed, 
it 10 p. m., No vember 14th, uniess oth- 
erwise provided for by special rule. 
Exhibits should be put in place and 
arranged by the exhibitors. However, 
if the exhibitor is unable to be present 
the superintendent of the department 


will place them in position. Fruit in- 
tended for exhibition may be forward- 
ed to the Des Moines Ice and Cold 
Storage Company, where it will be 
stored at the expense of the exposi- 
tion management, without charge to 
the exhibitors. 

The exposition is primarily for edu- 
cational purposes. Lectures and dem- 
onstrations will convey much timely 
information, and will give some idea 
of the immense horticultural resources 
of this section of the country. 


Try a Lamb Roast 


The Coles county, Illinois, farm bu- 
reau staged a barbecue of twenty 
roasted lambs at the annual farmers’ 
picnic, providing a feast for the farm 
folks and dispelling the common prej- 
udice against the meat. 

Twenty lambs that had been bred 
right and fed right by lamb club mem- 
bers had been slaughtered four days 
before. These were thoroly roasted in 
a huge bread oven by the local baker, 
and were served piping hot. Some of 
the throng of two thousand farmers, 
who brought their old _ prejudice 
against what they thought was the 
“muttony taste,” were slow to partake 
of the meat, but after the first helping 
they came back for more. 

Five essentials that make a lamb 
good are that it be bred right; well 
grown and fattened; properly slaugh- 
tered; left in the cooler several days, 
and properly roasted. 


The Best Means 











Chief Sunshine 
Roof Windows 


Chief Square 


Chief Ventilat- 
ing Cupolas Hog Waterer 





want farm equipment that will be 
cheap to buy, make your premises more sani- 
tary, your work lighter and your farm worth 
more money, CHIEF steel equipment will beat 
anything youeversaw. Made of non-rustin 
Key: stone copper stecl, special galvanized; ang a 
iron frames, strongest construction ever made. 
Our Sunshine Windows save the pigs. Our heat- 
ed waterers are the best investment you can make, 


The New CHIEF Catalog 
Also 4 Hog House Biue Prints 


Tell us what of the above line you 
wish, and we'll send catalog by 
re’urn mail. Alsoask for our 


ours for the ask- 
/ ing. Write t today, Address 
ee he & Johnson, 





Ill Send You This. 
HOG OILER°32 2a 


iJ 






Shi Oi 
i 1 H Fusvish the ‘Oil 
my I'll Pay the Freight 
poke Half the Express) 
. If satisfied, 





Med:- 
ested pay, —~4 low e- 
er pri 
if, not pleased, send on 
Crete back at my civenee. 7 











A ROWE'S REY OILER 


can’t get out of order 
guaranteed five years, no 


’* measures out ju’ 
enough >il—none wa: nated 
Won't clog or 


Disinfects pe 
é ealthier, . 

om thie adv. or se 
ni serang ALVIN a Ro 
” Libe: : 


MEDIUM RED CLOVER 


Choice, recleaned, tested Wisconsin seed. Write 
for sample and price. DADMUN BROTHERS, 
Whitewater. Wisconsin. 








Will Finance Parties 


wit limited means to purchase small farms 


A. G. HARRIS, Dixon, Illinois 
FOR SALE CHEAP & A quantity of first-class 


Stanchions and Stalls. 
STARCH BROS. COMPANY, La Crosse, Wis, 














“4 Ft. 24a %. 
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“MY use of Goodyear Cord Pneumatic Truck Tires shows me 
that pneumatics not only travel better on our clay roads but 


also are better for the roads. 


Solids have a hard time in the soft ruts 


and they are hard on the roads. I have observed that others here are 
taking note of this.’”’—A. J. Emmerton, Farmer, Bloomer, Wisconsin 


HERE isscarcely any work 
done on the Emmerton 
Farm,near Bloomer, Wisconsin, 
that is not aided directly or 
indirectly by a motor truck on 


Goodyear Cord Pneumatic 
Truck Tires. 


Their traction enables this 
truck to haul fertilizer over 
plowed ground, to carry feed 
to livestock wherever located, 
to deliver oil to tractors and to 
distribute fencing. 


For the same reason the truck 


easily transfers corn from binder 
to silo filler and grain from 
separator to bins—all off-the- 
road work. 


Mr. Emmerton’s experience, 
however, equally emphasizes 
the advantage of the Goodyear 
Cords over solid tires on the 
local clay roads, noting that the 
pneumatic-shod truck  over- 
comes conditions impassable to 
solid-tired trucks. 


Still another important signifi- 
cance attaches to his statement 






IS 


— 
{He 


AKRON 


that the pneumatics are 
regarded with growing favor in 
the surrounding community 
because their cushioning action 
saves roads. 


It prompts the observation that 
this particular virtue of the 
pioneer Goodyear Cord Pneu- 
matic Truck Tires also isa fac- 
tor in their rapid and broadcast 
rural adoption. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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Stock Judging Rules at the 
International 


At the request of the superintendent 
of the contest, the board of directors 
of the International Live Stock Expo- 
sition have made soldiers, sailors and 
other college students who have been 
in military service eligible to college 
stock judging teams at the exposition 
in the 1919 contest by passing the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Any agricultural college under- 
graduate student whom service in the 
armies of the allied nations has ren- 
dered ineligible under Rule 2, shall 
have said ineligibility canceled in so 
far as his army service shall have en- 
forced the violation of said Rule 2. 
This eligibility rule is to apply to all 
classes of miltary or war service, in- 
cluding the army, the navy, the ma- 
rines, and, in fact, to any recognized 
branch of the war service carried out 
by the Allies.” 

Rule 2 is as follows: “Any agricul- 
tural college undergraduate student, 
representing his institution, who has 
never taken part in any meat stock or 
heavy horse judging contest of inter- 
state or international character previ- 
ous to the year in which the ‘contest 
is held, may enter, provided he is in 
attendance as a regularly enrolled stu- 
dent in the institution he represents, 
has taken two years’ work in that in- 
stitution, has not been away from the 
institution more than One year at a 
time after first entering said institu- 
tion, and who has at no time served in 
the capacity of animal husbandry in- 
structor in any agricultural college.” 


Depth to Plant Winter Wheat 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Would you advise deep drilling of 
fall wheat? I drilled my wheat last 
fall, and it showed very good results, 
but as this is my first experience with 
wheat, I do not know whether it is al- 
ways advisable to drill it deep.” 

Except in very dry falls or very light 
soils, it seems to be best to drill wheat 
rather shallow, say about one and a 
half inches deep. With modern seeding 
machinery, there seems to be a tempta- 
tion to put in all seeds too deep. Asa 
general rule, it is best to set the drill 
to sow shallower than the average 
farmer does, rather than deeper. 








French Demand and Prospective 
American Over-Production 


{Continued from page 22/2) 


pre-war demand which should be con- 
sidered as about natural. Before the 
war, the United States supplied a part 
of this demand. During the war pro- 
duction was stimulated here, and now 
the question is: Did the production 
in America suffer from too much pro- 
longation of the period of stimulation. 

Everywhere in the common press 
was found the statement declaring that 
Europe would buy a great number of 
live stock from America after the war. 
Seme of the cows have arrived in 
France. A cow that costs $225 at New 
York costs about $400 in American 
money in France, or, at prevailing ex- 
change, $600 in French money. A cow 
is a cow to the Frenchman, and there 
are not many who are willing to pay 
$600 for an imported cow. The French- 
man is frugal and thrifty. He will buy 
a milk goat instead of that cow, and 
wait for the price of Madam Cow to 
come down. The cows that have ar- 
rived are good enough cows, but they 
are too expensive for the man who 
needs them the worst—the man in the 
north of France. 

When it comes to horses, only a real 
draft horse is wanted, and unless 
America has changed during the last 
year and a half—which we have not 
there is not an over-supply of the big, 
good ones. This foreign demand makes 
a better price for the kind that is 
wanted, but we are in no danger of 
having an over-production in 1,800- 
pound geldings and mares. 

The tractor dealers in France said 
last spring that after that shipment 
they would not be allowed to bring any 
more tractors to France. Perhaps that 
is changed by now. This I do have on 
“good authority,” that an American 
firm bid on pumping out one or more 
of the mines in the north of France, 

nd were awarded the contract be- 
cause they had stipulated a short peri- 
od in which the work would be ac- 
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FOOD MAP 
OFTHE UNITED, STATES 
Showing principal products 
Location of Armour plants 
and their supply squrces. 


& Meat Picking @Dair Products 
@Seafoods Q Beverages 


y tables Fruit: 
Cereals @ Nils onc Condimento 








“ARMOUR 255CO 


Broaden the Market for the Producer and offer a wider 
variety of dependable foods to the consumer 
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Shorter Hauls—Less Shrinkage 
—Means More Money for You 


producers constant access to the world’s markets. 


In establishing these branch packing houses, 
we are constantly developing the stock raising 
industry and making use of our highly efficient 
system of distribution. 
progress that is being attacked by certain inter- 
ests, who propose to take away our refrig- 
erator cars, restrict our activities in developing 
markets, license our business, and force us to 
conduct it according to the wishes of a Govern- 
ment appointee under the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who would be the supreme head of the 
packing industry—without actually being held 
responsible for the success or failure resulting 
from the orders he may issue. 


tances. 


4604 
& 
complished. The competing company 
from France had named three years, as 
opposed to the American firm's three 
months. When the American-made 
pumping machinery arrived at the port 
ready to be unloaded, it was not al- 
lowed to unload. A manufacturer in 
the north of France wanted to buy 
foreign-made machinery to begin his 
factory in the shortest possible time, 
but he was told by the powers that 
control the machine factories in 
France that his machines would have 
to be made in France. The French 
government did finally buy a good 
share of the American motor cars that 
were over there, but they had a great 
deal of opposition that almost prevent- 
ed the deal from being closed. 
Mention is made of these machines 
not to complain or grumble or to find 
fault, but merely to bring home the 
fact that the consuming public in 
France is not to have the chance at 
their former occupations in many cases 
till after a period of time has elapsed. 
Their earning capacity will not be 
what it was before, and hence the buy- 


ing power of the nation for food is 


The old timers in the stock raising industry can 
well remember the time when live stock was 
driven or shipped on the hoof over long dis- 
This method of marketing meant a 
distinct loss to the stock raiser, because the 
animals would shrink in weight, lose their 
healthy appearance, many became sick and were 
unfit for market at their journey’s end—while 


It is this constant 


CHICAGO 


é 
Ls 
3 
+ 
HERE is the food map of the United States, which gives you a clear idea 
of the collecting and marketing system we have worked out to assure 
2 
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just that much shortened. This will 
have an effect on the demand in the 
corn belt for pork, and in the wheat 
belt for wheat. It may seem small, 
but when we remember that a French- 
man as an individual does not like to 
live unless he can put by some saving 
every year, and that he will do this if 
he has to deny himself all luxuries 
save wine. 

For the finish, read a little economic 
history and know that a period of de- 
pression in prices and a period of over- 
production has followed war It 
may follow at irregular intervals, as 
| one shower in April follows another 
| but it follows. Everybody wants to see 
business continue to move as nearly 
normal as possible, and no one wants 
to see production cut down below the 
actual needs of the poulation, but 
over-production produces stagnation in 
business. In a period of over-produc- 
tion the farmer gets less than cost of 
production for his trouble in producing 
more than the world wants. Even a big 
corn crop in Iowa generally brings less 
| dollars per acre than a so-called poor 

crop. 





during the severe winter months many heads 
were frozen to death. 


The first real improvement came with the ex- 
pansion of the meat packing industry and 
improved transportation facilities. 


Today we have modern packing plants located 
at strategical points throughout the country. 
In every instance, the erection and operation of 
an Armour plant brings increased prosperity and 
greater commercial, industrial and rural activity, 
benefiting the stock raising community as much 
as the first coming of the railroads. 


Meat packing plants are now working at their 
highest efficiency—offering producers a steady 
cash market, while at the same time assuring 
consumers a ready supply. 

We want to continue to offer you steady cash 
markets for all you raise. 

Our meat packing plants are conducted on highly 
efficient methods—made’ possible by private 
ownership and a satisfactory, economical service 
to both producer and dealer. 


ARMOUR 4x° COMPANY 





Out Stumps 


_. Get richest, most productive land 
; ainto crops. Make more money. 








& Three-year guaranty. Safe 
ses and fast. Send post card 
for free book. Introduc- 
tory price offer now. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
Cl 987 28th St., Centerville, ia 


THE LITTLE TWISTER 
5 aris Belt Power Transmitter 





For Ford and Dodge Cars 
Twists everything hard but your 
ocketbook. The most conven- 


poc 


jent and satisfactory power f°? 
{ex Night and medium jobs. Sole ng 
f\ ten days’ trial, $14.75, f. « 
RSA wy / Salina 
ine Qe Write for free circular 
FRANK R. WEISGERBER, Dept.27, SALINA, KAS. 
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I have been reading with interest 
the articles written by various readers 
of your helpful paper as to their meth- 
ods of raising fall pigs. Some of these 
methods are very good. The old say- 
ing, “many men of many minds,” holds 


quite true in this respect, that no two | 


men have or hold to the same method. 
It may be of no benefit to any of your 


readers, but I will outline as briefly | 
as I can my method of raising fall | 


pigs. It has been my privilege to raise 
fall pigs as well as spring pigs for 
several years with success. I also 
admit that I have lost one now and 
then. I firmly believe the raising of 
either spring or fall pigs begins at 
breeding time, with aged and mature 
sows, or still farther back, with dams- 
to-be at farrowing time. 

The sows are in fair flesh at breed- 
ing time; then are given the run of a 
large field, with a self-feeder a good 
distance from water or sleeping. quar- 
ters, where they will get mostly oats, 
with a small amount of ground corn-— 
never more than one-fourth cornu, and 
as a rule but very little, depending on 
the flesh condition of the sows. They 
also pass by another feeder going to 
and from the one where they get the 
main part of their ration; this feeder 
contains tankage, and another one con- 
tains salt—both Glauber’s and common 
stock salt, half and half. To this is 
added a small amount of sulphur. We 
always feed copperas in the mixture 
to fattening and growing hogs; but one 
must be careful that the brood sow 
does not get it. Wood ashes are very 
good with the mixture also. We never 
allow the sows to become constipated, 
and as a rule they keep themselves in 
fair condition if given free access to 
the above. If not, I occasionally close 
the gate on them and hand feed them 
once or twice. Never allow a sow to 
become constipated just prior to far- 
rowing, as she is more apt to have 
trouble. 


| 
milk. 
! 
} 
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see that they have comfortable quar- 
ters in which to stay, keeping the sow 
off feed for about thirty-six hours. 
Then give her a little oats for three 
or four feeds, and gradually a small 
amount of ground corn, some bran and 
tankage, with a small amount of fresh 
The sow and her litter of pigs 
are induced to take exercise every day 
when the weather permits, after the 
pigs are three to five days old, by 


| Now that the pigs are farrowed, we 
| 





| 
| 
| 





ger of them drinking too much for 
several feeds. Gradually add just a 
very little tankage or finely ground 
wheat bran, and just a small pinch of 
salt, with occasionally a little sulphur 
and copperas. In feeding these, one 
must be very careful, as the pigs will 


get suspicious and take a taste and 
go to their nest again. 
Sanitation is one of the most im- 


portant of all things to be looked after. 
Change their nests often. 











feeding the sow away from her nest. 
In the warm part of the day, when the 
sun is hot, just drive them all out of 
the nest and close the door after them. 
Nothing is equal to good, old-fashioned 
exercise for pigs. 

When the pigs are ten days to two 
weeks old, they will begin to feel the 
need of more feed than they can get 
from the mother, so wé begin feeding 
fresh whole milk right from the cow. 
First call the sow out and feed her, 
leaving the pigs alone for an hour or 
so; then feed them. There is no dan- 














quarters where the sun can shine right 
into the nest. Always remove the little 
flat trough after they have eaten, and 
don’t let them mess over it night or 
day, but take it to the hydrant and 


give it a good cleansing while it is 
fresh and easy to clean. Then set it 
against the fence to sun all day. Use 


plenty of dip, lime, etc.; feed ground 
feed; provide warm and comfortable 


sleeping quarters, with plenty of fresh \ 


water all fall and winter. 
As a rule, we have a large bunch of 
shotes for an early summer market. 





| 


METHODS OF RAISING FALL PIGS 


Have their | 
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We never have over two crops of pigs 
at one time; spring pigs are all gone 
long before spring pigs come again, 
and the same way with the fall pigs. 
We rotate our hog range each year as 
much as possible, the same as our 
crops. A few hours after the pigs are 
farrowed, we take out their four tusks 
with a small pair of pincers. We use 
only fine, light hay with which to make 
their beds, and think it is none to good 
either. 

We have on hand at the present 
time just one hundred little white fel- 
lows from thirteen sows, and not one 
sow farrowed a dead pig, altho several 
pigs were laid on. These pigs are only 
two to four weeks old, and are all eat- 
ing and drinking from a trough. When 
they are about four weeks old, I pre- 
fer to keep them away from the sow 
at night. I usually milk four or five 
good cows just for the pigs. It’s easier 
than separating the milk and feeding 
calves, and it all comes back when 
they go to market at from eight to ten 
months old. 

Cc. C. CLARK. 
Audubon County, Iowa. 


lowa’s Banner Corn County 


A Missouri correspondent writes, 
wishing to know which county in Iowa 
will have the largest corn yield per 
acre this vear. We referred this ques- 
tion to Mr. Read, of the Iowa Crop Re- 
porting Service, and he tells us that 
Crawford county seems to have an ex- 
ceptionally good yield this year. Of 
course, almost all of Iowa except the 
southwestern corner is unusually good. 
Generally speaking, the central part 
of the state is perhaps in the best con- 
dition, the corn in the southeastern 
part of the state being just a little late, 
and that in the northern part of the 
state just a little damaged by the Au- 
gust drouth. 
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And that’s protitable, 


you must have 
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a lifetime. 
needs, 


upon OK Products, 


and other OK Quality Products. 








2312 Floyd Avenue, 


It Pays 


To Have the Best Watering 


With a supply of pure water always 
within easy reach, always at the 
proper temperature, your stock will 
drink more—drink as often as it wants to. 
Hogs especially will 
put on weight much faster from the same 
feed, cows will be more hcalthy and give 
more milk—all stock will do better. 


To have the best stock watering facilities 


Sanitary Non-Freezable 
TOCK WATERERS 


—the waterers that are boosting stock profits for 
thousands of farmers in every section of the country. 


OK Waterers have proven the best by every test. 
They are built to withstand hard usage. 
There is a style and size to meet your 
Don’t be satisfied with any make—insist 
Sold by all good dealers. 

. Write for our Catalor—it also gives particulars 
abont OK Sun Lite Windows, Cupolas, Hog Feeders 
Send for it today. 


PHILLIP BERNARD CO., 


Sioux City, lowa 
Shipments made from Sioux City and Peoria, Iu. 
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Will last 
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Scene on farm of 
W. @. Marcus, LeMars, iowe, 
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Seca) grain. 
“a” money to try 





desired results. 






age, skim milk, corn or grain rations. 
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Dept. 13 





You can’t force hog flesh 
by over feeding corn or any other 
It’s a waste of energy, time and 
for grain rations do not contain 
tes sufficient flesh building proteins to produce the 
Balance your hog rations with 


PRororoD 


and you'll see your hogs develop bone, muscle, flesh and weight sur- 
risingly fast, and “finish” two or three months earlier than usual. 
hese are facts—hard, solid, indisputable facts, proved by innumer- 
able scientific tests and experiments. 
Decker’s Protofod is a supplementary feed used with either pastur- 


able supply go much farther; saves corn, reduces feeding-time, cuts expense, 
eliminates worry and uncertainty, increases profit. 

Protofod is a healthy feed, rich in meat proteins which satisfy 
the hog’s natural craving for meat—easily digested and slightly laxative. 

It is steamed, cooked and thorol, sterilized by special process 
and packed in sealed bags which preserve its strength and prevent contam- 
Its strength and purity are guaranteed. 
unquestionably the finest, purest and most 
wholesome tankage that money will buy, 
\ yet it costs no more than any other. 


Ask your dealer. He 
has Protofod, or can get 
it for you promptly. 


Valuable Book Sent Free 


Write now for our new booklet— 
“From Pig to Pork:r.” 
feeding facts and information worth 
money to every-hog raiser. 
Just send your name—we mail it Free, 


JACOB E. DECKER & SONS f: 
MASON CITY, IOWA Sara 










Fed with skim milk it makes the avail- 


It is 






» tom obrees 


Urn EO 










i ental LOL OT TOG 





i 
It contains PROTEIN 60%2 


SOME BURDING PHOSPHATE 10% 2 





Read it. > Fat 8%: 
S riant 4% 
< JACOB E. DECKER & SONS: 





MASON CITY, IOWA 2 
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How to Make Hens Lay 
Dear Sir: I read many complaints about 
hens not laying. With the present high 
prices of feed and splendid prices for eggs, 
one can’t afford to keep hens that are not 
working. For a time my hens were not 
doing well; feathers were rough; combs 
ale and only a few laying. I tried 
ifferent remedies and finally | sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 27, Waterloo, 
Towa, for two 52c. pac kages of Walko 
Tonix. I could see a change right away. 
Their feathers became smooth and glossy ; 
combs red, and they began laying fine. 
I had been getting only a few eggs a day. 
I now get fivedozen. My pullets hatched 
in April are Jaying fine. 
Math Heimer, Adams, Minn. 
More Eggs 
Would you like to make more money 
from your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your birds in the pink 
of condition—free from disease and work- 
ing overtime on the egg-basket? Write today. 
Let us prove to you that Walko Tonix will make 
your henslay. Send 52c fora package on our 
guarantee—your money back if not satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 27, Waterloo, la. 


Double Your Egg Money 

You can make your lazy hens pay and 
your paying hens lay 25 to 50% more 
eggs by using Jim Rohan’s Egg-o-Tone— 
a simple effective, egg-producing tonic 
which he guarantees and sells for $1.00 a 
package, postpaid. Address, 

JIM ROHAN 

Belie City Incubator Co., Dept. 12, Racine, Wis. 
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ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


The strain that always Jays. Fine Apri! hatched 
cockerels, $2 each till December 1 Also Mammoth 
Ankeny lowa 


Toulouse geese. G. M. West, 








T ARK Red Rose Comb Reds, scoring | and utility, 
layine strain. If notsuited we pay return ex- 
Highland Farm, lowa 


press Hedrick, 





W HITE W yandotte eggs 15 $2.00, 30 $3.50, 50 $5.00. 
Poor hatches duplicated half price Beatrice 
Stock Farm, Nebraska 


Beatrice, 


‘Aye Bros., 








Ss from 49 varieties of chickens 
4 Blair, Nebr. Box 2. 








cockerels 
Illinois. 


Brown Leghorn 


( YHOICE Rose Comb 
Farm, Fillmore, 


Write Golden Rule 





YTAN D ARD bred Rose Comb Red cockerels, $3 to 
#10. Guaranteed. Rose Cottage, Riverside, la. 





laying strain. 
way if not 


OOD scoring, big Black Langshans, 
3 Your money back and express one 
suited. H. Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa. 





Ww HITE Pekin ducks ¢8.00 each. Trained Ferrets 
$10.00 each. Furuseth Poultry Yards, Belmond, 
Iowa 


INGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels, Tom 
Baron strain, 618.00 per dozen, $10.00 per half 
dozen. Weldon Hadley, Villisca, lows. 
April hatched, openeda. 61.50 
Geo. Gaul, Mediapolis, lowa 
S Cc. Leghorn cockerels for sale, Some very 
WwW. Nh. birds, price #€2.00 Hiliview and Biue 
Ribbon strains. Roy McWilliams, Grand Junction, 
lo 
I UW WOW and get first choice at lower prices. 
Toulouse, Embden, African, China geese: Pekin, 
Rouen, Runner, Muscovy ducks; Bronze, Holland, 
Bourbon turkeys.Leading varieties chickens. Reason- 
able prices. Catalog free. R. F. Neubert Co., Maaketo, Minn. 
Foe SALE—Mammoth Toulouse geese $4.50, gan- 
ders 65.00. White Pekin ducks @2.50; drakes 63.00, 
Mrs. John Wermersen, Route 1, Britt, lo 








S Cc. W. Leghorn, 
tO. each; 6 for 87.50 





























LUE Andalustan cockerels and pallets e2 « ach, 
6 for #10 lizabeth Williams, R. R. No. 1, 
Box 87, Ottumwa, lowa. 





Ww R. cockerels, Fishel strain, 62, 62.50, if taken 
« before December 15th. B. O. Benson, R. 1, 
Decorah, lowa 





POR SALE—Good, bealthy White L <a coc ker- 
els, Rose and Single Comb laying stratn, 61.50 
each, if taken soon. Mrs. Geo. Seeman, Traer, la. 
P' RE blood White 
hatched, 62.50 each; 
Meriden, 








Wyandotte cockerels, Aprtl 
pullets 61.75 each Mrs. 
lowa. 






John O'Conne! 
WOR SALE Pure bred S. C. Buff Orpington 
cockerels. #@2.50 each until] December ist. 
Joe Hayes, Corning, lowa. 








200-egg strain 


| Pallets, Cockerels 













White Leghorns, Barred Rox —~ White Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, reasonable. Ba chick orders 
booked. Ctreular. Farrow~-Hirsh Co., Peorta, Ill 

. Cc. W Leghorn cockerels, Young strain, 61.50 
OO. ea Rouen drakes at €3.00 each. Wartenhorst 
& Sons »ux Falls, So. Dak 

YINGLE Comb Rh ae Island Red cocker 
Ss ha ‘ ark red, ? 
good ort show record 
63.80 ea * 6.00 eacl Twen 
quality cockerels, $5.00 each We} wad ndreds 
satisfied customers. Mra. Edw. Bera f. Solor 

DOR SALE—Mammoth Toulouse Geese, 84.00 to 


65.00 each ff taken before November 25t! 














W. H. Hetmsoth, Aurelia, lowa 
SINGLE Comb Buff Orpington cockerels, large 
w size, good buff color Mrs. G. W. Smith, Paul 
tina Jowa 
° Ww HITE ’, Rocks, White Wyandottes, 8. C. Reds 
« = ly hens, cockerels and puliets for sale 
Write for prices. We can please you. Each variety 
bred on our separate 80 acre fa We have won 
at all Mid West shows Whi Re Farn 
Harms Bros., Forrest, Illinois 
NHOICE Cornish ocockerels and hens, ¢3 each; 
White Face Black Spanish cockerels 88 , Reese, 


each; 
$5.50 


Toulouse #4. African and White China #5! 
White and Black Muscovy 
Jacod Fieck, Enfield, [iitnois 


ducks, for trio, 





Please mention this paper when writing 
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The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


Egg Values From November,1918, 
to September, 1919 


The report of the third All-Northwest 
Egg-Laying Contest from November 5, 
1918, to September 30, 1919, gives a 
pen of White Wyandottes first place 
with a pen score of 1,118 eggs, and 
White Leghorns second place, with a 
score of 1,115 eggs. White Leghorns 
also hold third place, with a score of 
1,107 eggs. Three White Leghorn hens 
hold first, second and third honors for 
high hen, with records of 263, 254 
and with egg records of 249 egga each. 
The values of the eggs of pen winners 
are $48.87, $48.79 and $48.50. The low- 
est egg value of pens was $38.99. 

Of the White Wyandotte pen, the 
director says: “This is Mr. U.’s third 
entry in the All-Northwest Laying Con- 

















tests, and it shows a steady improve- 
ment in his stock.” 
If these egg-laying contests are 


successful in securing regular entries 


from breeders interested in making 
steady improvement, they are fulfill- 
ing their purpose. These contests are 
not sporting propositions. They are 


demonstrations of what well-bred hens 
and pullets under proper conditions of 
housing and feeding can produce. Tak- 
ing the first fifteen hens, there is a 
difference of $1.55 between the high 
hen, with an egg-production valued at 
$11.56, and the fifteenth hen, with an 
egg production of $10.01. 

Comparing the second and third con- 
test, the director says: “I note that 
a larger number of birds were laying 
on October ist of this year than of last 
year; that the feed cost per dozen eggs 
this September, as compared with that 
of last September, that the re- 
turn above feed cost for the average 
fowl is 26.3 cents, as compared with 
20.5 cents last vear, and that the re- 
turn for the best fowl is 92.1 cents, as 


> 


compared with 86.3 cents last year.” 


is less; 


Fattening Turkey s 


A subscriber writes: 

“What is the best feed for fattening 
old turkeys for Thanksgiving? Should 
I confine them to the lot?” 

Old corn fed partly whole and part- 
ly cooked, with boiled potatoes, and 
thickened into a mash with meal, is 
one of-the best fatteners for turkeys. 
Give the mash in the morning and the 


whole corn at night. Do not confine 
them. If new corn is given, the tend- 
ency is to have bowel trouble. For 


this give boiled milk. They must be 
free from lice to fatten. Turkeys will 
be so high this year that each carcass 
should be made to bear as much flesh 
as possible. Thin, scrawny turkeys are 
a poor advertisement, and bring little 
profit. Of course the turkeys will have 
grit and charcoal as usual. Thanks- 
giving market is a better market for 
old and heavy-weight turkeys than the 
Christmas market. 





Influence of Age of Hens on Egg 
Production 


The Arkansas experiment station 
conducted a series of experiments run- 
ning over three years, to determine the 
influence of hens on egg pro- 
duction. The greatest decrease in pro- 
duction by old hens took place during 
the months of August to March, inclu- 
sive. That is, they laid best during 
the natural laying season, and when 
eges are lowest. The conclusion that 
was reached by this station is that: 
‘A pullet hatched at the proper time 
to start laying by the first of Novem- 
ber will lay as many eggs up to the 


age of 


first of April as most old hens will lay 
all year, and therefore returns a much 
greater profit 


noted that the mortal- 
ity was greater with two-year-old hens 
and increased rapidly as the age in- 
creased. Old hens do not respond to 
treatment as satisfactorily as younger 
ones Hens lay the majority of eggs 
during their first two laying seasons, 
and especially during their pullet year 
if they are early hatched 

“The heavy producers in their pullet 
year are usually good producers their 
second year. Poor layers in the pullet 


“It was also 
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HERE is no longer any 
reason why a farmer should 
= break his back digging post 

= holes; no longer any reason 
why he should hesitate to use 
RED TOP Steel Fence Posts. 
All doubt about their superiority 
has been dispelled by their perfect 
service on thousands of farms. 
They have become the standard 


post. And this is why — 
ed Top 


They are easily and quickly set, 
drive like a stake. They stay put 
and hold the fence permanently in 

G d place; anchor like a rock. No bend- 
uarantee ing, breaking or rotting; @ mini- 

Steel Fence Posts 1 of ubkeep. They are fireproof 

: and protect stock from lightning. 
RED TOP post that breaks And to think that they actually cost less 
in the fence line will be re- installed than wood or concrete posts. 
placed by your dealer with- 
out cost or argument. It 
ts worth remembering that 

RED TOP is the only guar- 


Enough reasons surely for wanting to 
get all the facts about RED TOP Posts. 

anteed fence post. 
Send for booklet today. 


CHICAGO STEEL POST CO. 
time your dealer can’t supply you, 


If at any 208E .P South La Salle Street - Chicago 
write direct to us. 


Canadian Factory; Preston, Ontario 
EBLE LEE OE IIE BED NLL IED LESLIE ODER TEENIE ERS LLOEAIE LE LIES EE 
| 











year are, with few exceptions, poor Fo Si k Chi ke 

producers during succeeding years. r ic ic ns 
: Proventi : y 

Only exceptional hens should be kept “ret pectic ary ee SE ae, ae ee 


after they have completed their first era, bowel trouble, etc. Mrs. T. A. Morley of Galien, Mich... 
. = > says: ‘Have used Germozone 17 yrs. for chickens and could 
laying season, and then largely for not get along without it."’ Geo. F. Vickerman, Rockdale. 
~. : - —— T —_— e N. Y., says: ‘Have used Germozone 12 years; the best for 
breeding purposes. The birds of the bowel troubles I ever found.’ Frank Sluka, Chicago, Ill, 


writes: ‘Ihave lost but 1 pigeon and no chickens in the 3 yrs. 
I have beenusing Germozone Cc. O. Pe train, Moline, UL: 
**I never hada sick chick all last season.'’ Bernard Horn- 


Mediterranean class were more con- 
sistent layers during the three years 


¢ "ara > iedc 7 “ies ing. Kirksville, Mo., says Cured my puniest chicks this 
than were the birds of the American spring.'” Ralph Wurst, Erie, Pa., says: “Not 0 case of white 
and English classes. } diarrhoea in 3 yrs. I raise over a thousand a year.’ Good 


also for rabbits, birds, pet stock. 

GERMOZONE is sold generally at drug and seed stores. 
trisk a substitute. We mail from Omaha postpaid in 

new 25c, 75c and $1.50 sizes. Poultry books free. 


GEO.H. LEE CO., Dept. 432 OMAHA, NEB. 





How to Hold a Hen 


Culling the flock of poor laying hens 
should be done by daylight, when yel- 





DOGS. 


ae 





low and white can be readily distin. | AJREDA LES, COLLIES 
guished, according to Roy E. Jones, | and Ola English Shepherd dogs. Trained 
poultry specialist for the extension male dogs and brood matrons, pups all ages. Flemish 


Giant, New Zealand and Rufus Red Belgian rabbits 
| Send 6c for large, instructive list of what you want 
W. RR. Watson, Box 1%. Oakland, Lowa. 


St. Bernard Female—For Sale 


Twenty months old, pedigreed; color tan and white. 
Kind with children and very intelligent. Price $25.00 
f taken soon 
H. H. BROOKS, 


service of the Connecticut Agricultural 
College, at Storrs. No one need hesi- 
tate to catch and handle hens in day- 
light if they are not unnecessarily 
frightened. 

4 convenient and easy way of hold- 
ing a hen for examination is to place 





Hopkinton, lows. 





the breast bone in the palm of the = 
hand, with the fleshy part of the legs Se ens Bin. eee 
held firmly either side of the fore- F ERR ETS | FO R RSA ALE 


finger. E ” 
The feeling of the breast bone in the 
palm of the hand at once indicates the 


WOODEN, ‘‘Greenacres,” Seymour, lows 





PET STOCK 





——orrno 














quality of the hen. With the other C f breeding 
hand, it is easy to measure the dis- Beigian Hares age. Write at once © 
: : aa “eo R 4 owa 
tance between the pelvic bones, and | ————— m 4088. E. Filth Strect, Des Moines, 
from the pelvic bones to the breast POULTRY. 
b . , ] . - : * » : —_—~~“_—~—“—v ~— LLLP PP 
one While doing this, look at the ae SALE—Chotice Single Comb White Leghorn 
plumage, comb, shanks, beak, ear- cockerels, Yesterlaid strain, @2.00 each. Mrs 
lobes and vent, and the examination is | 7°22 Se!ting, R. 5, Cherokee, lowa. 





complete 


i LU E Velvet Barred Rocks, brothers and sons of 
It is not safe to judge a hen by any 


first prize winners, $4.00 to $10.00, guaranteed. 
Rev. Marvin Walters, Joy, I!}tnots. 








one of the indications of production — 
or non-production alone, advises Mr. OSE Comb White Wyandotte cockerels, +> b 

" :" aie aia . : ° and April hatched, 83.00 each if taken in No- 
Jones. There are exceptions to all | vember. Mrs. F. 8. Himebauch, Estherville, R. 6.18 
rules, and it is only by giving each 


C.B.Leghorns and White Wyandottes. Cockere'#. 
+ fine, April hatched, $2.00 each till December 
Ist. I Kessel, Elmore, Minn 


point due credit that a correct conclu- 
sion can be reached. 
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Gully Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
I have running across my farm a 


great, unsightly ditch. Nearly fifty 
years ago it had its start in a small 
ditch plowed out by a ditching ma- 
chine drawn by five yoke of oxen. To- 
day it is twenty feet wide, eight feet 
deep, and constantly growing larger. 
The banks are ever falling in as they 
are undermined by the flow of the 
water. The ditch is too big to ever be 
filled or piped, altho at the start a 15- 
inch pipe or tile would have sufficed 
to carry the water. I am thinking of 
plowing off the banks and grading 


them down to a gentle slope and seed- 
ing down the slope and then planting 
a row or two of trees on each side, 
hoping in this way to prevent further 
washing and to make the ditch more 
sightly. What varieties of trees would 
you suggest?” 

We believe that a cheaper and bet- 
ter method for our correspondent will 
be to use what is known as the Chris- 
topher dam. A Christopher dam is 
simply an earthen dam with a line of 
tile running under the bottom, and 
with an elbow on the upstream side. 
This elbow rises two or three feet 
above the bottom of the gully. The 
dam checks the water until it rises suf- 
ficiently to find its way into the top of 
the elbow and thus get away thru the 
tile under the dam. This scheme 
checks the flow of the water and 


causes a deposit of silt after every 
rain Dams of this type have been 
built in a great many different locali- 


ties in lowa and Missouri, and have 
given astonishingly good results, fill- 
ing in ditches much larger than that 
of our correspondent. It is remarkable 
how quickly the flood waters will de- 
posit the earth necessary to fill the 
ditch, provided the force of their flow 
may be checked long enough to allow 
the earth to be deposited. After a cou- 
ple of feet of earth have been depos- 
ited in the bottom of the gully, another 
length of tile may be added to the el- 
bow, and so on until the ditch is prac- 
tically filled up. 

As to how large a tile our corre- 
spondent should place under his earth 
dam had best be figured out by an en- 
gineer. We very much suspect, how- 
ever, that an 18-inch tile will be plenty 
large enough. The dam itself had best 
be a little wider than the gully, and a 
little higher. In our correspondent’s 
case it would seem that a dam 30 feet 
wide, 10 fe xt high, 6 or 7 feet wide on 
top, and 18 or 20 feet wide at the bot- 
tom, should be substantial enough to 
answer the purpose. In some cases a 
concrete facing is laid on the upstream 
side of the dam, but this is not al- 
ways necessary. 

If our correspondent is seriously in- 
terested in this method of ditch filling, 
he should send to the Iowa experiment 
station, at Ames, for Bulletin No. 183, 
which describes several methods of 
constructing Christopher dams. After 
he has carefully studied this bulletin, 
we would suggest getting in touch with 
a competent engineer and having him 
calculate the size of tile and the type 
of dam which will best do the work. 
Our correspondent need not be afraid 
of his ditch being too big for this kind 


of treatment. The only question is as 
to whether the expense of the Chris- 
topher dam, or dams in case more than 
one needed, is too great for the re- 
turns brought by filling up the ditch. 
In regard to planting trees along the 
ditch, it is of course customary to rely 
chiefly on willows and poplars. If, 
however, our correspondent does not 
plant the trees actually in the water, 
but on the sides of the ditch, we be- 


lieve that he can get good results with 
elm or green ash. 


Hogs on Shares 


An Iowa subscriber writes 

“What would be a fair way to put 
Out brood Sows on shares?” 

_The customary arrangement is for 
the owner of the sows to furnish them 
bred to the party who takes them on 
the shares. The latter has all of the 
se of feed and care; and at wean- 
@g time the original sows are re- 
turned together with half of the in- 
Crease. In case any of the original 
Sows have been lost, the number is 
Made good out of the increase before 
f is divided. If it is desired to con- 
tinue the share arrangement, some 
allowance is made for the expense of 
faring for the sows from the time the 
bigs are weaned until they are again 
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Is Every 


Animal 


At Its Best? 


Don't let your stock lose their Summer's gain 


through November neglect. 


Your animals are} 


now going on dry feed—hay and grain. 


It’s a big change from the succulent, nutritious) 
grasses of summer pastures 


which supply the needed 


laxatives and tonics. 


Keep your animals’ bowels 
open and regular—drive out 
their 
blood rich and keep their 
digestion good by feeding 


the worms—keep 





Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


A Conditioner and 


Keep your stock up on their appetites. 


Worm Expeller 


Don’t allow 


them to “get off feed” and in a run-down condition. 


Condition your cows for calving by feeding Dr. Hess 
Stock Tonic before freshing. Then feed it regularly to in- 


crease the flow of milk. 


It lengthens the milking period. 


Buy Stock Tonic according to the size of your herd. 


Here’s a suggestion for your guidance: 


Get from your 


dealer two pounds for each average hog, five pounds 
for each horse, cow or steer, to start with, feed as 
directed and then watch results. 


Why Pay the Peddler Twice My Price? 


You buy Dr. Hess Stock Tonic at an honest 


price from a responsible dealer in your own 
town who guarantees it, and who refunds 
your money if it does not do as claimed. 


25-Ib. Pail, $2.25; 100-lb. Drum, $7.50 
Except in the far West, South and Canada. 


Smaller packages in proporiion, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland,Ohio 


DrHessInstant Louse 
Killer. Kills Lice 








Dr.Hess Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 


Will Start Your 
Pullets and Moulted 
Hens to Laying 











under en extended) trough 


NATIONAL MFG.CO. 





Give your ho 


corn you feed them into fat. When 
they drink freezing water their whole body 
is chilled and over 25% of their feed goes 
for fuel instead of being turned into pork. 
The extra gain three of your hogs make in 
one season will pay for your 


IDEAL Hoc Waterer 


The outer casing is heavy corrugated, galvanized 

iron which makes a jacket that will not jam with rougb farm 
age. Water tank lifts out of casing when you want toclean 

it. Heating lamp is placed where heatis needed, under 

drinking trough, and inside outer casing. 

The Ideal drinking trough is inside the outer cas- 

ing. Hogs cannot get ‘heir feet in it and foul the water, 


See the Ideal dealer in your community and let 
— him show you this better waterer. Write us for helpful book 


- te: 
The lamp in an IDEAL te tuside the waterer, on hog raising and other Ideal farm lot equi 


a chance to turn the 





106 S. E. Sth St. $V7T9 4 (ype 


* 
Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month 
Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 

Come tothe Sweeney & 
School. Learn to be 

an expert. I teach 

with tools not books, 

Do the work yourself, ff 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


of practical training by which 5,000 “" 
, 


soldiers were trained for U.S. Gov- ® 

ernment and over 20,000 expert 

mechanics. Learn in a few weeks; no previous 

experience necessary, 

FREE Write today for illustrated free catalog 
; showing hundreds of pictures men 

working in new Million Dollar Trade School, 


‘LEARN A TRADE 


CHOOL UTO - TRACTOR-AVIATION 
46 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, 0. 
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CLOVER SEED 27 ®¥,. Don't 


Have fine quality this season 
L. C. BROWN, 


walt und] spring. 


La Grange, Illinois. 
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Texaco 
Motor Oil 
HE UNIFORM oil that 
keeps your motor active- 
One of the family of quality 
petroleum products. Some 
others are: 

Texaco Axle Grease 
Texaco Crater Compound 
Texaco Cup Grease 
Texaco Gas Engine Oil 
Texaco Harvester Oil 
Texaco Home Lubricant 
Texaco Separator Gil 
Texaco Thuban Compound 
Texwax 


























RACTOR OIL 
AllAreComing to this Quality Oil 





acres of good, heavy soil, and plowed it deep, too—about seven 
during the busy plowing and disking season. We have disked 


drills, sawed wood, ground feed, and even hauled grain to 





THE TEXAS COMPANY 
Petroleum and Its Products 


General Offices— Houston, Texas. Offices in Principal Cities 
DISTRICT OFFICE— CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, McCORMICK BUILDING 



































That is sold under the mark 
of the red Star and Green T 





Owe farmer writes, “We have plowed more than a thousand 
inches. We have run the tractor weeks on end, day and night, 
hundreds of acres, baled hundreds of acres of hay, pulled grain 


market. In fact, we have used our tractor for almost every kind 
of farm work where power is required, and it has given a good 
account of itself in every position. So it certainly deserves the 
best oil I can get, one that is absolutely uniform and specially 
durable. I, like my neighbors, have therefore come to Texaco 
Tractor Oil. There’s nothing like it for keeping the trator in 
condition to save man power ” Resides, it’s easy to buy. “All you 
have to look for is the red Star and green T.” For friction re- 
duction, for dependable lubrication, for economy, you too 
should come to this quality oil. If you try it once, you’ll use it 
thereafter. Supplied in wooden barrels and half barrels; 15, 33, 
and 55 gallon steel drums, and one and five gallon cans. 
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Watts’ Famous Corn Shellers! 





Here's Big News for America’s Corn Growers—Our Fall an- 
nounceme nt and your best c hance to own a World's Famous Watts’ Corn 
r smal ln m orlarge capacity. We are now able to 
t Prices u ll sizes, under most liberal terms with a 
soDep FP ree Trial anda guarantee of complete and lasting satisfac- 
tion. Ali ether sizes are offered at equally big reductions. 
Watts fie. 4. Corn Sheller for the man who shells 
corn only for his own use. Capacity z° ed 75 bushels ag — 
: ith a 3 H. P. engine now $34.50. 
Y atts Ne 4. Corn Sheller pnaprat cleaning ing system, 
cob stacker and grain clevator $69.50. 
Watts No. 7. Corn Sheller he canon equip- 
ment including wagon box, €rain elevator, corn stacker, type 
**R” feeder, on steel trucks. Capacity 200 bushels per hour, 
Order No. KB 






















for Watts” 
No. 4 with Cob 
Stacker and Grain 
Elevator 


$3501: 


automatic feederas 
illustrated. 75to 


125 be. per br. 
witha “Ar. 
tw 6 H. P. 











enxine. , > DOW $265. . 

a 3 re ~ Watts No. &. Double Cylinder Corn 
; Seem Sheller for custom work. With standard ——_ 

02 * Ss wagon bos elevator, swivel cob stacker and f 


fa on steel trucks. ae aa, on Ga 
=3 vow $390.00. Order No. KB-905. 
Write today for Free Watts’ 
Corn Shetler Book No. KB-77 





HARRIS iS BROTHERS CO. "Yas “Santas 





Cost of Producing “aire Cee 
in 1919 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“Will you please give us the cost of 
producing a bushel of corn in Iowa, to- 
gether with the figures used in obtain. 
ing the results?” 
On the average Iowa farm it takes 
about 20 hours of man labor and 56 
hours of horse labor to take care of 
an acre of corn. This labor is divids 
up among the various operations about 
as follows: Plowing, 3 hours of man 
labor, 12 hours of horse labor; dis 
ing, 1 hour of man labor, 4 hours of 
horse labor; harrowing, 1 hour of mar 
labor, 4 hours of horse labor; planting 
3, of an hour of man labor, 1144 hours 
of horse labor; cultivating, 6 hours of 
man labor, 12 hours of horse labor: 
husking, 6 hours of man labor, 12 
hours of horse labor; hauling manure 
and miscellaneous items, 114 hours of 
man labor, 3% hours of horse 
The cost of an hour of man labor 
may be figured in many different ways 
but a fair average for the state this 
vear is probably around 40 cents. Some 
farmers argue that the labor actually 
spent in the corn field should be 
charged considerably higher than this 
owing to the fact that oftentimes the 
weather is bad and there is enforcec 
idleness, which must be paid for just 
the same. They believe that the man 
labor actually spent in the corn field 
snould be charged up at around 50 
cents an hour this year. The horse 
labor this vear cost around 20 cents 
an hour, altho some farmers who keep 
their horses busy thruout the entire 
year may be able to get an hour of 
horse labor for 15 cents. The cost of 
the man and horse labor required to 
produce an acre of corn this vear is 
probably around $18 or $20. In addi- 
tion there is the rent of the land, 
which varies all the way from §8§ to 
$20 For average Iowa land, $12 is 
possibly a fair average. In addition 
there is a charge of about 50 cents for 
seed and about $2.50 for wear and tear 
on machinery and miscellaneous over- 
head expenses. The total expense of 
producing an acre of average lowa 
corn this year is right around $32. For- 
tunately, the season was very good 
over the greater part of Iowa, and the 
vield of the average acre is around 40 
bushels, which makes the cost of pro- 
duction about 80 cents per bushel 
Eighty cents a bushel represents the 
cost of the corn immediately after it 
is husked, in the month of November 
or December. Eighty cents a bushel 
on the farm in the month of December 
is roughly equivalent to $1.05 or $1.10 
fer No. 2 corn at Chicago in May. The 
actual price which is being bid for No 
2 corn delivered at Chicago in May, 
1920, is about $1.22. Present indica- 
tuuas are that Iowa farmers are going 
to get just a little more than cost of 
production for their corn this year. In 
parts of southwestern Iowa, however, 
as well as southern Illinois, Kansas 
and Nebraska, the crop was so dam- 
aged by heat and drouth in July and 
August, that the farmers will not be 
able to sell their corn high enough to 
cover cost of production. Oats are 
selling below cost of production. Iowa 
farmers are faring better than farmers 
over the corn belt generally, but even 
they are not making any excessive 
profits. 
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Applying Lime 


An fowa correspondent writes: 

“What condition should the land be 
in in order to apply lime with the best 
results? I have corn stalk land which 
is to be put in corn next year rn 
stalx land to be put into oats, meadow 
to be plowed for corn, and meadow WW 
remain in grass for several years.” 

Ordinarily, the best place to y 
lime is on corn stalk land which u 
be put into oats next year, the oats 0 
be seeded down to clover. We would 
spread the lime on the corn stalk ind 
any time during the fall, winter of 
spring. It makes no difference wheth- 
er the lime is spread before or after 
disking for the eats. 

Lime can be applied under almost 
any conditions, but it is ordinarily just 
as well not to apply it just before 
plowing. Lime works down into the 
subsoil rather rapidly at best, and 
when it is plowed under it disappears 
from the surface soil just a little more 
quickly than it should. We hold & 
the view that under ordinary corn belt 
conditions the best place for lime is 
corn stalk land to be put into oats 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


and seeded down. 
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The Race Between food and 
Labor 


Any sudden change in the price level 
—such as has occurred during the past 
four years—precipitates a great scram- 
ble between the various classes of so- 
iety for the profits which inevitably 
-esult from such a change. Business 


jen who have on hand large amounts 
f goods bought at lower prices are the 
first ones to profit. In the old days, 
ibor was oftentimes slow in adjusting 
itself to a sudden change in price 
level, but during the past four years 
labor has been able to raise its wages 
at just about the same rate as the cost 
of living. 

On the farm the change of price lev- 
el immediately created a large profit, 
a profit which during the first year 
was largely absorbed by the farmer 
himself. Since 1917, however, there 
yas been a race between farm labor 

i land to absorb this profit, until 
today these new factors have taken 
up nearly all of the slack. Average 
farm land has advanced probably 60 
per cent since 1914, and farm labor 
has advanced fully 80 per cent. This 
means that corn will have to continue 
to sell for at least 70 per cent above 
the 1914 price level, or else that land 
values or farm-hand wages will have 
to be reduced. Of course, for a year 
or two the farmer himself can face a 
loss just as he absorbed the surplus 
profit when prices went up. But no 
farmer can long operate at a loss, and 
the time soon comes when both farm 
values and farm-hand wages must suf- 
fer It would seem, therefore, that 
landlords, farmers who own their land, 
renters and farm hands, as well as 
people who live in the smaller country 
towns, should all be vitally interested 
in holding the price level of farm 
products at least 70 per cent above 
the 1914 level. It would seem that 
these people should be willing to unite 
to hold corn, one year with another 
during the next ten years, at a level 
esenting approximately $1 per 
el. A price level which will main- 
ain land values and present farm-hand 
wages, but which will not permit of 
further advances, should work out 
most comfortably for all concerned. 
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Remodeling a House 

A subscriber writes: 

We are up against a problem which 
we are having difficulty in settling. 
The question is whether to remodel 

house or build a new one. What 

ou think about building conditions 
ing the next two or three years? 
s huilding material likely to get much 
heaper? What about the wages of 
nters?” 

is hard for anyone wno is not 

irelvy familiar with all of the condi- 


COA kFKaAaAS 


ai 
tions to give satisfactory advice on a 
m ‘ of this sort. The question de- 
pends upon how nearly the old house 
me the needs of the family now and 
will meet these needs in the future. A 
ho that is fairly well built can very 
oft be remodeled and made comfort- 
abl nd satisfactory, especially under 
present conditions. Building materials 
are gh, and not only high but hard to 
get Carpenters are scarce, and are 
ge e higher wages than ever before. 
( quently, if the house is fairly 
well built and lends itself to such 
changes as are necessary to make the 
family comfortable, we suggest that 
it will probably be wiser to remodel 
th to build an entirely new house 
Just now. 


On the other hand, it is a question 
whether there will be any pronounced 
reduction in the price of building ma- 
terials for some little time, and the 
wages of carpenters are likely to go 

very slowly. Of course, we are 
oing to come to a time when, because 
of dull conditions thruout the country, 
wag must recede somewhat; but 
how near this time is no one can pre- 





dict with any certainty now. If a new | 


house is urgently needed, therefore, 
we doubt whether much will be gained 
by delay. Whether the house is to be 
Temodeled or a new house built, it 
would be well for our readers to con- 
Sider carefully the ready-cut houses 
Which are advertised by several re- 
Sponsible firms. The material for 


these houses comes all ready to put 
together, and the saving on the car- 
benter bill is very considerable. Also, 
they are as a rule unusually well 
Planned. 





Now Equipped with 


MYATT Roller 


Bearings 


Most Important 


Windmill Improvement 
In the Last Decade 


With your stock worth more than ever before you need the best water supply 
possible to obtain—you need a Windmill that will not only withstand the 
toughest gale and work in all kinds of weather, but-which will respond to 
the lightest zephyr. The perfect lubrication of the HYATT Roller Bearings 
with which it is equipped reduces friction—minimizes wear and enables a 
Samson Windmill to pump while others stand still. 
The fact that practicaliy nine out of ten motor cars, trucks and farm tractors are 
equipped with them best attests the added efficiency and economy of operation 


the installation of HYATT Roller Bearings imparts to all 
6 8-FOOT AND 9-FOOT - 


Here is found the highest windmill development. Cost limitations have not interfered with the use of everything in the 
way of materials and features necessary to make the Samson the most durable, efficient and thoroughly practical, long 
lived windmill on the market today. Powerful pumping power almost without cost—free from trouble or attention — 
unfailing in dependability alike in gale or zephyr—every Stover Samson Windmill sold is its own best salesman. 


Note the illustration—SIX HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS—three carrying the Wheel Shaft—two on the shafts of the 


Double Gearing—one on the wrist pin—and ball bearing end thrust for wheel shaft. These bearings double the power 
of resistance of the working parts to wear and tear, making the SAMSON 


Noiseless—Oil-less—Light Running 


The perfect self-lubricating feature of the HYATT Roller ‘Bearings puts an end to the annoyance of climbing the tower every few weeks. 


The new Stover Samson 8 or 9-foot Windmill—HYATT Rolier Bearing equipped—can be furnished with a suitable tower cap for mounting it on 
any make of tower known, either wood or steel. If you are now operating an 8 or 9-foot Stover Samson Windmill you can equip it with 
HYATT Roller Bearings, by purchasing a new wheel head complete with plunger, on which you can use the old sections, arms and vane. 


> WINDMILL BOOKLET Contains much valuable information regarding the most economical use of wind 
power and fully deseribes the most important Windmill improvement in the last decade. Everyone re- 
quiring an abundant, dependable water supply at the lowest possible cost should gend for a copy of this booklet. MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE COMPANY, 3006 Samson Ave., Freeport, Illinois 


Also manufacturers of Stover Engines, Feed Mille, Comminuters, Ensilage Cutters, 
= Pump Jacks and Hardware Specialties. Est. 1862. FREE Catalog. 
















Leader 
for Almost 
Half a 

Century 





















STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. 9996 Samson, Ave., Freeport, Il. 
_ Please send your Booklet describing the new Stover Samson 
egy oe Roller Bearing Equipped—and name of nearest 
over er. 
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This improved, neat-looking, san- 


itary indoor closet will make your home 


3 in | 
modern—give you city comfort and con- 
Combination venience---protect your family against 
sickness, Easily installed in any room, 
sanitary and odorless 


_ Hog House Heater |) J Outrentse et ec 
i a | orae ae tead 
Tank Heater |) diinOas.s2 25,222: 
| 
| 




























duction makes this low price HI): 
possible, Write for informa- 





AND tion orsend in your order now 4 
--you take no risk whatever. 




















| Steam Food Cooker | | (ster sc 82 siccepete, ston 


Saves pigs during zero weather by rnp the hog house at ya tempera- ] 
ture—is ideal at farrowing time. Capable of heating hog houses 100 feet long. , pie ttene ih geert eae 
Provides a constant supply of warm water to tanks within a 200 foot radius, for : ’ pac ld npn aan ie 
hogs and cattle, thereby saving feed. Experiments have proved that stock requires a ae PROFIT FARM BOILER 
less grain when they have access to plenty of warm water in cold weather. ne. |) with Dumping Caldron. Madeof! 

Heating grain and slop not only saves feed but makes the hogs grow steadily the best cast iron, surface very 
through the coldest weather. raga A ek commie 
Recommended and used by 25 experiment stations and hundreds of the best é ied in 


no dipping out,emptied in a 
breeders in the United States. getes jacket prevents burning. 




























condition. 
























° ° : P r . P : a: . ota ~ ri s live stock in thrift 
A Rippley 3 in 1 Combination Outfit will pay for itself in feeding 35 hogs. p [ We make 23 sizes andkinds}. 
Write today for full particulars. GEA, RE AAMTRR of stock fo 
Also Dairy and Laundry Stoves, and -_ 
RIPPLEY MFG. CO., Dept. W, GRAFTON, ILLINOIS | | Packet, Kettios, Hos Scalders, Caldrone, | ote: 

















R. SPERRY & CO., Box 16, Batavia.li. 
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The Cletrac is a master at belt work. 


_ TAN K-TYPE TRACTOR 


‘Cormery agen as the Cleveland Trace 








No “Off Season” for the Cletrac 


HERE is no “‘off season” for the 
Cletrac. It is a year ‘round in- 
vestment paying you a steady interest. 
When not necessary in the fields 
use it to do the other work that you 
formerly did with horse: or th. sta- 
tionary engine. The Cletrac is a 
master at belt work and knows no 
equal at dragging dead weight. 

It is ideal for orchard work and be- 
cause of its small size, its short turning 
radius and its power, has become the 
standard tractor among orchardists. 

The Cletrac runs on metal tracks like 
a locomotive. No extra power is re- 
quired to push it through the soil. It 


runs on its tracks on top of the ground 
and consequently most of the power 
goes into drawbar pull where it belongs. 


The Cletrac operates on a very 
small amount of kerosene, gasoline or 
distillate. It does more work more 
days in the year and does it better, 
cheaper and faster. 

Order your Cletrac now for prompt 
delivery. With it you are assured of 
a service fully in keeping with the 
machine. Send today for booklet, 
“Selecting Your Tractor.” 


Tr Cleveland Tractor Co. 
19033 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, O. 


The largest producers of Tank- Type Tractors 
in the wor 
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Buy This Mixer 


For YOUR Farm 


















regular equipment of your 
farm, you have a 


SHELDON 


Farm Concrete Mixer 


Yeu can build your own feeding floors, fence 
posts, tanks, foundations, and silos. 
A Sheldon Mixer will work with 1 man yt 10 
work equal to $300 kind—yet cost only 
« fraction as much. Has clutch pulley: 5 Sitting | 
@ischarge; and handy dumping lever 
All parts are fully pone 
Write for free catalog and prices. 
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For Our FREE 
MIXER BOOK 





crops drown out. Drain with 


100 men te for tree drainage book. 





Ditch for Profits 
Ensure by crops every ye Don't bet fh, 






ii FARM DITCHER 
CU1arxL craven 
TERRACER 
reversitte, edjustatie. (© ots or cleans 
ditch down oy ft. deep —any soail— does labor 


ot Ditcher & Grader Co, 
Owensboro, Ky. 
en ree 























About the speed, 
to make the roughest roads—the 
steepest climbs—with perfect ease. 
mud, or ruts can’t keep the 
INDIAN back. 

And it’s the simplest machine in 
the world. 
Get a practical demonstration at 
See the nearest INDIAN 
dealer today. 

HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


The Largest Motorcycle amnnie’ cal 


Poor and narrow roads 


never stop.the 


The automobile is great in its place. But there are 
many places where no automobile can go. Then ride 


Mixer on your place ' 
to do the many emall, Gst Copy your INDIAN! 
— coy ee oe be ell of Our The INDIAN averages 75 miles per gallon of gasoline. Ready for 
muddy days. You will save time § Book an immediate start, always. Gets you to the far edges of your 
and money if, as a part of the Tells farmand back againina jiffy. It has 


power and strength 


The easiest to handle. 


Dept. 21. 


the World. 
c= ‘ = 





= The new INDIAN Scout Model G- 20 = 
“marvel of motorcycle engineering” 


Walnut Saw Logs. twelve Inches and up tn 
@ameter sma!i end. eight foot and up long 
Des Moines Sawmill Co., 

Des Moines, lowa. 
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Voting for Consolidated Schov! 

An Iowa subscriber writes that so 
time since, an election was held 
his community for the purpose of 
termining to establish a consolidat« 
school. At this election, the people o 
the small town and the people of t} 
country voted separately, and the proy 
osition was defeated. Later, anoth: 
election was held, at which the people 
of the town and of the country ; 
voted together, and the propositior: 
carried The people of the count 
then took the matter before the court, 
but the judge threw it out. Our corre 
spondent asks what can be done abou 
the matter. 

We referred this letter to P. E. Mc- 
Clenahan, superintendent of public in- 
struction, who replies as follows: 

“There are two sections of law un- 
der which an election may have been 
held in this particular case, so far as 
we are able to tell. Under Section 
2794, the people living without thea 
town plat would have been entitled to 
vote separately if a petition had been 
filed with the board, asking for sepa 
rate ballot boxes. The law on this 
point reads as follows: ‘When it is 
proposed to include territory outside 
the town, city or village, the voters re- 
siding upon such outside territory shail 
be entitled to vote separately upon the 
proposition for the formation of such 
new district, by presenting a petition 
of at least twenty-five per cent of the 
voters residing upon such outside ter- 
ritory.’ This refers to a village of 
more than 100 population. 

“The law under Section 2794-a, for 
consolidation, is as follows: “When it 
is proposed to include in such district 
a school corporation containing a city, 
town or village with a population of 
200 or more inhabitants, the voters re- 
siding upon the territory outside the 
limits of said school corporation shall 
vote separately upon the proposition 
to create such new district.’ 

“This matter having been passed on 
by the court, and the case having been 
dismissed, the presumption is that ev- 
erything in the election was regular 
Ordinarily, there is the right of appeal 
from the district court, if it was prop 
erly prosecuted, and this would be the 
only recourse to test the ruling of the 
district court or the validity of the or 
ganization as we understand the facts 
as stated.” 


Does ma Rob the Soil? 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“If clover is seeded every year with 
small grain and plowed under in the 
fall, will it finally rob the ground so 
that it will not grow clover?” 

Seeded in the spring with small 
grain and plowed under in the fall, clo- 
ver will continually improve the soil 
It will bring down considerable quan- 
tities of nitrogen from the air, will in- 
crease the organic matter, and will 
bring up small quantities of phospho- 
rus and potassium from the lower lay- 
ers of the soil. However, there is a 
chance that soil handled in this way 
will gradually need more lime. Two 
tons of ground limestone per acre will 
make clover grow more vigorous!yv on 
almost any of our corn belt soils 
fortunately, lime gradually leaches 
of the soil, and it is best to repeat 
application every five or six yi 
Lack of lime is probably responsible 
for more clover failures in the 
belt than any other one cause. At any 
rate, the extensive experiments of t 
Illinois station indicate that this is 
true for a large part of Illinois 


Influence of a Previous Mating 
on the Offspring 


An Iowa correspondent writes 
“if a pure-bred Jersey cow is 
to a Holstein bull and gets a calf 
then is bred to a pure-bred Jersey | 
is there a chance that the offspring 
will be Holstein, or will it always be @ 

Jersey?” 

Fifty years ago many people 
lieved that a previous mating 
had an influence on the offspring 
Even such scientists as Darwin we 
of this opinion. Experiments, how- 
ever, indicate beyond much question 
that there is nothing to this theory. 
Our correspondent’s pure-bred Jersey 
cow, if bred to a pure-bred Jersey bull, 
will have pure-bred Jersey offspring, 


bred 
a 


1 








Holstein bull a year ago 


even tho she did produce a calf to 4 
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Alubegen Hogs i in tate 


During the past two or three years 
many of Iowa’s most progressive hog 
feeders have been shipping in stock 
hogs from the south. These men have 
had varying degrees of success. Some 
have bought a rather poor grade of 
stuff, and have had difficulty in selling 
it finished because of the packer buy- 
ers claiming that these were “soft” or 
“peanut” hogs. Others have lost a 
considerable number of hogs in transit 
from the south, as well as suffering a 
very severe shrink. But in spite of 
all these difficulties, the price of hogs 
in the south has been low enough so 
that there has often been an excellent 
profit in shipping in a carload of south- 


ern hogs. 

Mr. R. M. Gunn, of Blackhawk coun- 
ty, lowa, shipped in a carload of hogs 
from southern Alabama last March. 
Mr. Gunn has had many years of ex- 
nerience with railroad employes, and 
believed that he would get good pay 
for his time if he went down to Ala- 
bama himself and came home with his 


hogs. He didn’t care to travel all the 
way from southern Alabama to north- 
ern lowa by freight, and so he went by 
passenger, stopping off at the big feed- 
ing points along the way, to see that 
the hogs were properly fed and wa- 
tered. The first stop was at Nashville, 

ennessee, the second at St. Louis, 
and the third at Burlington, Iowa. But 
at none of these points did he unload 
the hogs. He had to feed and water 
them in the car. In spite of the fact 
that there were 190 hogs cooped up in 
the cars on a six-day trip, he didn’t 
lose one. They were finally unloaded 
at Waterloo, after the six days’ jour- 
ney, with a 7 per cent shrink. The 
freight and feed averaged an expense 
of about $1.60 per cwt. The tofal ex- 
pense of bringing the hogs from Ala- 
bama to Iowa was somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $2 per cwt. 

he most practical time to buy stock 
hogs in Alabama seems to be March 
or early April. At this time, southern 
farmers are often very short of corn, 
and quite willing to let their pigs go 
at a reasonable price. Mr. Gunn last 
March bought his pigs averaging 80 
pounds per head, at around $12 per 
ewt., or $6 per cwt. under the Chicago 
price prevailing at that time. The 
pigs, while thin, showed a large per- 
eentage of Duroc and Poland China 
blood. Some were pure-bred, and 
scarcely one in ten gave any evidence 
of its southern ancestry. The spigs 
were given the single treatment for 
cholera before they were put on board 
the cars in Alabama, and were given 
the double treatment soon after they 
landed in Iowa. The shrink on the 
190 pigs during the six days’ trip was 
1100 pounds, or approximately 7 per 
cent 
Since they have been in Iowa, these 
s have been carried along on good 
ture with an average of about 

pounds of corn per head daily. 
They have gained an average of about 
hirds of a pound daily, and are 
deing put on the market in late August 

d September. 

It always wise to buy southern 
hogs which do not give too much evi- 
ence of their southern extraction. The 
backer buyers know that southern 
hogs often shrink badly. For this rea- 
son they discriminate against them 
unle ss they are certain that they have 
bt for several months in the corn 
pert Even if these southern hogs have 

en on corn feed for several months, 

fre is a slight tendency for the 
ker buyers to discriminate. 





Hog House Information Wanted 


An Iowa correspondent whites: 

| should like to hear from some of 
Your subscribers, thru the paper, as to 
the merits and demerits of concrete 
40ors in hog houses. Is a solid con- 
‘rete floor preferable to a hollow tile 
“00or with concrete on top? Is a solid 
‘oncrete floor preferable to a common 
ant floor when protected by woven 
ire? 

A number of our readers have ex- 
pressed satisfaction with a dirt floor 
when protected by woven wire. A con- 
‘rete floor often gets quite cold, and 
8 sometimes blamed for causing rheu- 
Matism. Nevertheless, it is much eas- 
‘ef to keep clean than any other kind 


floor. Do our readers have any sug- 
Bestions ? ne 





ELTING upa John Deere Marseilles Steel Sheller to your power makes money foz you in 
two ways. It utilizes idle power and it saves the profit that is made on custom work. More than 
this, it puts you in position to shell your corn when the price is right with little more help than 

you regularly employ. And additional shelling can always be secured in your neighborhood, keeping 
your outfit busy during the quiet season on the farm. 


JOHNS&DEERE MARSEILLES SHELLERS 


corn that will bring the highest price. 
can keep it going to full capacity. 
sheller. 
heavy sheet steel. 
trouble from over-heating. 


continuous stream—no clogging or 
choking. Regularly equipped with 
wagon box elevator, swinging cob 
stacker, and straight-away and right 
angle belt attachment. You can get 
it down or mounted. 


The John Deere-Marseilles 
No. 9 Steel Cylinder Sheller is an 
ideal sheller for neighborhood or cus- 


JOHN DEERE 





SF is oe 1 87-5 is 
AND SERVICE 











~~ hogs. 







PORTABLE 





/ 


Positively the best way of smoking me: ats. 3 sizes. 
Guara: 


National Giant Smoke Houses and 


210 McClun Street 





Its bearings are self-aligning. No 
And it’s equipped with the 
famous patented beater force feed that prevents bridging 
of the ears—the corn feeds to the shelling wheels in a 


tom shelling. 


Its sides are 


Meet Your Requirements 
The John Deere No. 3 Two-Hole Steel Sheller 


is built especially for individual and neighborhood use. Ina 
ten-hour day, driven by an 8 H.P. farm engine or tractor, 
it will deliver 900 to 1500 bushels of clean, marketable 
Three or four men 
It’s a strong, durable 
Its frame is made of angle steel. 


It has a capacity of from 2000 to 3500 
bushels of shelled corn in a ten-hour day, and is operated 
with a 12 to 15 H.P. farm engine or tractor. 


It has all of the valuable features of the Marseilles 
Cylinder Shellers including the universal feeder which can be set at any 
angle within a radius of a half-circle; the adjustable staves that make it 
possible to shel! any kind of corn from the cob. 
is just as thorough as if the shelling cage were full. 


The shelling of one ear 


The cleaning device is extra large and effective, insuring 
clean, marketable corn with no chaff, cob ends or husks mixed in. The 
dust separator delivers the dust, chaff and light material away from the 
sheller and separate from the cob pile. 


It’s a clean sheller to work around. 


It comes regularly equipped with 








GET THIS BIG SHELLER CATALOG 


A postal card wil! bring to you free this big cata- 
log that explains why John Deere Marseilles Shellers 
get bigger capacity with less power and do a thor- 
ough job of cleaning. Don’t fail to get this catalog. 
Write today. Just ask for Package S.C. 334. 


wagon box elevator, swinging cob stacker, dust 
separator, swinging feeder and straight-away 
and right angle belt attachment. 


You can get John Deere-Mar- 
seilles Shellers in 4 and 6-hole sizes, also larger 
cylinder shellers with a capacity up to 1,509 
bushels per hour. If it’s a John re-Mar- 
seilles you will get big capacity with minimum 
power—a feature worth considering when you 
buy a new sheller. 








for your own meat. 
saving in butcher bills x 
surprise and please you. 


NATIONAL GIANT 
//SMOKE HOUSE 


ND SANITARY STORE HOUSE 


is a 6-Years’ Success 


—in use on thousands of farms in U.S. and foreign countries. 
Fireproof. 
fter smoking meats, use as a storehouse. 


Send NOW — for New FREE Book 


Contains valuable prize-winning recipes for curing and smok- 
ing meats and fish; also description and colored illustrations of 
low prices. Write 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. COMPANY 
Bloomington, Ill, 


today. 



























Beware of Imitations. 

















=> RICHARDS MFG. CO., 


Anti-Freezing S3eits"” Waterer | TE 
Waters all kinds of stock. 
No ice in winter—water coo! in summer. 


Backed by Fourteen Years of Service 


Operates automatically. 


Write 


ARAPAHOE, NEB, 


Information Free. 


Moline, Illinois 










JOHN DEERE 
DEALERS GIVE BOTH 


Right Out of Your 
ty Own Smoke House 


' Smoke your own meats in the National Giant—the won- 
/ dertul, portable, iron-ribbed, heavily-galvanized, combined 
Smoke House and Meat Storage. 

With this wonderful smoke house, home curing, 
smoking and storing of hams, bacon, sausage and 
fish become prac- 
S= ticai and easy. So ; 
don’t sell all your 
Keep a few 
The 


Bigger ~~ |: j 


Money 
Hogs 


Saver 


Justthe Waterer You Need 


You can't afford to be without it, if 
you want heavy, healthy hogs that con- 
sume conside rably less feed than hogs 
that drink ice cold water. With the 


RSHALLTOWN 


MARSTERES 


you save the feed it takes ¢ 4 heat a hogs body to 
mel after it takes a drink of ice cold water, What docs 
thatamonnt toa S nomee taking into consideration how 
often a bow drink 

renalitown Waterecr is built to last--trough is 
inside--lamp directly under it--water feeds eutomatic- 
ally-and the hogs can't foul the water. Write for prices 


KETCHUM & CO. Marshalltown, lowa 
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fisse ot GENUINE waite Dine, IN FIVE SIZES. Comte, 
to 64 bush ate sections for handling, tari 
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E Don’t waste feed! It costs you 
a goncy and keeps food from the hungry 
world. Save tosell! Get full value of 
the corn you feed by ding car corn 
to corn cob m i 


IAMOND 
Come coB 
GRIN DERYT 


These sturdy, powerful, fast-grindi 
mills grind ear corn, cobandal! aa 
corn and small grains of all kinds. 
Diamond No. 24 is a big favorite. Has 
many features not found in any other 
mill. Quick relieflever permits buhrs to 
sun free when beit is on and engine run- 
ning. Safety break-pins prevent damage. 
End thrust ball bearings, chain oilers and 
grease-cups insure smooth, quiet 
operation and long life. Improved steel 
bubrsoutlast several setsof ordinary kind. 
Made in 3 sizes—6, 8 and 10 inch 
burrs. Se nd for our free booklet,’*Feed- 
ing Facts,"’ a Valuable educational trea- 
tise on proper feeding. We also make 
Diamond Saw Frames, 





Sy SSER RAC a Se 
Menufectured by 
New Winona Mfg. Co. 
860 W. Sth Stnet, 


Sele Mfrs. of Diar 


Winona, Minn. 
Feed Grinders and Suw Frames 












HOWDY! ) 
To 12,000 
Retail- 
ers 
Who 
Sell 


Brown's 
Beach 
Jacket 


I greet you at Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 
the front door 

id weather. My jacket or vest is 
at the front of cold weather garments. 
Made to keep out the cold. Wears 
like iron and washes again and again. 
Made in my factory under my personal 





ot cx 


care. Coat with or without collar; or 
vest Wool lined with windproof ex- 
terior. If you haven't it, write us, 


Brown’s Beach Jacket Co. 
We. WwW. Brown 
WOKCESTER, MASS. 
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NON-FREEZABLE 


Stocx WATERERS 


WORKS AUTOMATICALLY 
SAVES FEED 
MAKES MORE MEAT 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
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Why Bad Besiness Hurts the 
Live Stock Man 


It is a matter of common observa- 
tion that in business 
the live stock man gets hurt, 
the grain farmer for time being 
may escape. For instance, in the panic 
of 1907 hog and cattle values 
tumbling down, 
were not affected. 
tion of such a situation, 
is that farmers generally 
business panics as largely temporary 
and psychological in their nature. If 
corn goes down as a result of a busi- 
ness panic, they simply lock up their 
corn cribs and hold for a better mar- 
ket. But with live stock they realize 
that they are in for it, for live stock 
partakes of the nature of a perishable 
commodity. The live stock market, 
therefore has many of the abuses of 
the produce market. Strategy and de- 
ceit flourish in the live stock market. 
in times of business panic or troubled 
public sentiment, it is easy for the 
packers to send the market tumbling. 
Possibly they themselves are stamped- 
ed by the rumors in the air. Possibly 
they take the vicious attitude that they 
will teach the farmer a lesson for his 
rather frequent grumbling. At any 
rate, the live stock market is peculiar- 
ly susceptible to a business panic and 
to unsettled public sentiment. 


times of 
whereas 
the 


came 


whereas corn values 
The true explana- 
as we see it, 


recognize 


Of course, corn has gone down as 
well as hogs during the past three 


months. Corn, however, is still selling 
above cost of production, whereas hogs 
are now selling at a big loss. Again, 


we repeat our conclusion that the live 


stock farmer is more intimately inter- 
ested in general business conditions 
than the grain farmer, and we may 


also say that if capital and labor do 
not learn how to manage their affairs 
in a more amicable way, With more 
consideration for the farmer and the 
general public, there will be decidedly 
less live stock grown in the future. 





Poisoning English Sparrows 

An Towa correspondent writes: 

“How can I rid my _ vine-covered 
house of sparrows that live there by 
the hundreds? They have become a 
filthy nuisance. Will strychnine kill 
them?” 

Concerning the poisoning of spar- 
rows, the United States Department 
of Agriculture gives the following sug- 
gestions in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 493: 

“Put one-eighth ounce of pulverized 
strychnine into three-fourths of a gill 
of hot water, add one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of starch or wheat flour, 
moistened with a few drops of cold 
water, and heat, stirring constantly 
till the mixture thickens Pour the 
hot poisoned starch over one quart of 


wheat, and stir until every kernel is 
coated. Small-kerneled wheat, sold as 
poultry food, if reasonably clean, is 


preferable to first-quality grain, being 
cheaper and more easily eaten by the 
sparrows. A two-quart glass fruit jar 
is a good vessel to mix in, as it is 
easily shaken and allows the condition 
of the contents to be seen. If the coat- 
ed wheat be id thinly on a hard, 
flat surface, it will be dry enough for 


pre 
spre 


use in a short time. It should be dried 
thoroly if it is to be put into jars and 
kept for future use. Dishes employed 


in preparing poison may be safely 
cleansed by washing 

“The poison should be well scat- 
tered, so that many birds may be a 
to partake at the same time, since af- 
ter a few are affected their actions ex- 
cite the suspicion of their comrades. 
Usually a few sparrows get only suf- 
ficent strychnine to paralyze them ‘for 
a few hours, after which they recover 


ble 


It is important, therefore, to visit the 
feeding places a short time after dis- 
tributing the poison, to prevent such 
birds from escaping. It is well also to 
remove dead birds promptly. to avoid 
exciting the suspicions of those that 
are unaffected. In deciding the amount 
of poisoned wheat to put out at one 


time, it is well to estimate the number 
of sparrows frequenting a feeding 
place and to allow about twenty ker- 
nels for each sparrow. Altho two ker- 
nels of wheat coated with the solution 
described above have been known to 
kill a sparrow, six or seven kernels 
are required to insure fatal results, 
and much more than a fatal dose is fre- 
quently taken.” 


panic, 
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UNION 
MADE 


Ss 


The Work Clothes for Dad 
The Play Clothes for Sonny 


Dad is here shown wearing the 
**Allover’’ Overall. It covers 
the body amply yet leaves the 
arms perfectly free. The ideal 
overa!l for the farm. Made 
strong, roomy, comfortable, of 
heavy durable Eastern denim. 
Sonny is wearing a pair of regu- 
lar overalls, of the same heavy 
material and made just as strong 
and durable as dad’s. A new 
pair of either without cost if the 
first pair is not satisfactory. 

OSHKOSH OVERALL CO. OSHKOSEH, WIS. 
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Look for the Keystone 


Send for oar “Better Buildings"’ 








| Roofing Products / 


For lasting service and fire protection use metal § 
roofing—adapted to rural and city properties. & 


APOLLO -KEYsTONE Galvanized Sheets are carefully manufaoc- 
ualed for Roofing, Siding, Cul- 
work. Sold by leading dealers 
For fine residences and public buildings KxYsTonF COPPER STEEL 
Roofing Tin Plates are unercell 
below regular brands 
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First Cutting on One Acre, 3220 Pounds, June 23. 


County Alfalfa Contest 


ro stimulate interest in alfalfa grow- 

and to learn the best local meth- 
ods for handling the crop, the 
dual objects of an alfalfa contest held 
by the Boone county, Iowa, farm bu- 
reau this year. John L. Clarke, a 
young farmer who is working with his 


were 


father on one of the best farms in 
Box county, had the honor of produc- 
ing banner field. 
contest was started early last 
spring to stimulate interest in the pro- 
du n of this wonderful hay crop, and 
has served its purpose well. There 
were about ten acres of alfalfa sown 
last spring for every one acre previ- 
ousiv seeded. This increase, of course, 
was not due alone to the contest, as 
t) ason was a most favorable one, 
iny grass seedings were made 
] pring after the war period of 
grain tarming. But the contest created 
( itive cultivation, bringing out 
the better methods of management, as 
the lds were managed in various 
Wi $ 
} is of alfalfa were judged in al- 
m every township by P. C. Taff, 
of the farm crops department of the 
Iowa State College. Out of the thirty- 
f contestants, eight of the best 
fields were selected, and prizes will be 
awarded by H. T. Cook, a farm bureau 
m er. The eight highest scoring 
fields, considering uniformity of stand, 
thickness, vigor, growth and _ color, 
with history and methods of manage- 
ment, follow: John C. Clarke, Des 
Moines township, score 100, first; A. 
W. Standley, Des Moines township, 
score 96, second; J. E. Moravetz, Yell 
township, score 93, third; B. P. Nys- 
tro! Marey township, score 86, 
fourth M. J. Lundvall, Grant town- 
ship, score 85, fifth; M. W. Burrell, 
Peoples township, score 84, sixth; J. 


’atterson, Dodge township, score 
75, seventh; H. A. Murken, Harrison 


township score 64, eighth. Other fields 
were examined thruout the county, 
worthy of mention. 

Tl Clarkes, north of Boone, are 


ng wonderful success growing al- 
The acre that won first prize in 
ounty, seeded with Nebraska 
frown seed at the rate of 20 pounds 





per acre, without a nurse crop, April 
dth The field received an applica- 
tion of manure last winter on top of 


fall plowing. Early in the spring the 
ground was double disked and dragged 
Well, so the seed fell on an ideal seed 


bed and was covered by a double 
dragging. The acre of this April seed- 
Ing el tered in the county contest by a 
junior member of the Clarke firm was 
cut June 23d. The total of the first 
culling was 3,220 pounds, which was 


| 








sold at the rate of $40 per ton. A sec- 
ond crop of 1,245 pounds was taken 
off July 28th, and a third crop was 
secured September 20th, of 2,160 
pounds, making a total of 6,625 pounds 
of hay taken from the acre the same 
year it was seeded. The fourth crop 
on this field stood about eight inches 
high the day it was judged, and it is 


now pasturing a number of spring 
shotes. A sufficient growth will be 


left for protection thru the winter. 
Mr. Clarke feels that the so-called 
nurse crop that almost every one 
in spring seedings in reality is a 
crop, that he gets much better success 
from seeding alone. The judge admit- 
ted he had been unusually successful 
and said: “I don’t know where I can 
cut the field down any, so we will give 
it a perfect score.” Local 
state that they doubt very 
there is another field in 
last spring that 
in production. 


uses 
“rob” 


much if 
Iowa seeded 


Methods of manage- 
ment other than seeding alone in the 
spring also contribute the the alfalfa 
success of the Clarkes. Whether seed- 
ing without a nurse crop is practical 
under all conditions is a question. How- 


ever, it speaks for itself on the Clarke 
farm. 

Most of the other contestants used 
a nurse crop when they seeded their 
alfalfa last spring. A. W. Standley 
seeded fifteen pounds of Grimm al- 
falfa with one and one-half bushels 


of Iowa 103 oats, and was able to take 
off one ton of hay per acre the last of 
August, after securing a very good 
vield of oats. J. E. Moravetz secured 
a remarkably good stand by using only 
ten pounds of seed per acre, with a 
light seeding of oats. Moravetz’ 
vielded well, and a load of hay was 
taken from each acre the last of Au- 
gust. B. P. Nystrom used Grimm al- 
falfa seed at the rate of twenty pounds 
per acre with early oats. Some time 
after the oats were harvested, eighty 
head of spring shotes were turned on 
the small alfalfa fields, where they 
lived in luxury for six weeks. M. J. 
Lundvall is covering his alfalfa and 
clover fields with limestone, and be- 
lieves he can figure nearer the top in 
next year’s contest. M. W. Burrell 
took fifty-seven loads of hay from 
eleven acres of last year’s seeding, and 
plans to seed some alfalfa each year. 
J. A. Patterson seeded twenty pounds 
of western grown seed with Iowa 103 
oats and made use of the field in pas- 
ture rather than cut it this fall. H. A. 
Murken used late oats, pasturing after 


the oats were harvested. In every 
case where a nurse crop was used 
with a light seeding of early oats 


proved the most successful. 


























Third Cutting on Acre, 2160 Pounds, September 10. 
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For YouThis Winter 


The Health and Comfort of an All- Warm Home! 








More Than 


The CALORIC is installed in old homes as easily as in new. 


low in price---within the reach of all. 


( I ‘HE coupon points the 
way toa comfort winter 
---a CALORIC winter---of solid 
enjoyment and snug warmth. 
Not like other winters. Not 
with some rooms hard to heat 
and others overheated. Not a winter 
of colds and sickness and home dis- 


comfort. But a winter of healthful 
and abundant CALORIC heat. 


FUR OR I E 
%. Original Patented Pipeless Furnace 


76,000 in Use 






It is 
And it is easily installed. After the 


CALORIC Engineers have decided on the proper location, it is but the 
work of a day to get the CALORIC in perfect readiness to heat every 
room in your home-.-comfortably and economically, 

No pipes. No plumbing. Only one register. And this pp sonal meth heats 


your home, or store, church or factory---to a delightful, 
healthful warmth in the very coldest weather. 


Why You Should Act Now 


You can, of course, continue to get along with 
But why should 
Why temporize when the sound, 
worth of the CALORIC has been proved by more 
than 76,000 users, and when it is backed by a guar- 


an unsatisfactory heating system. 
you? 


antee that frees you from all risk? 


See the CALORIC dealer in your town or mail 
Within a very short time 
---and with no bother or dirt, no tearing up of cellar 
or walls---you can have your CALORIC installed. 

The coupon is for 
It places you under no obligation 
and brings you the information you need. 


, THE MONITOR STOVE CO. 


the coupon to us direct. 


Get the facts now---today. 
your convenience, 


**The Monitor Family” 
fa Business 100 Years 


BRANCH HOME: 
1108 Nicholas St., Omaha, Neb. 


125 Woodrow St. 


Pioneers of Pipeless Heating 
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“Saws 25 Cords 


In 63 Hours” 


That’s what Ed. Davis, an Iowa wood 
Sawyer says he did with a WITTE6 h. p. Saw- 
Rig. Another claims 40 loads of pole wood in 
8 hours and 20 minutes with a6h.p. Hundreds 
of WITTE Saw-Rig owners have made similar 


records, and are coining money. 


Any hustler can make big money with 
the WITTE. When not sawing you can operate 
other machinery, It’s the one all-purpose out- 
fit for farmers and men who make sawing a 
business, Prices are favorable rightnow. As 
an illustration, you can get a 2h. p. WITTE 
Stationary Engine on skids, complete catalog 
equipment, nos » for $44.95, cash with order. All 
other sizes, 2 to 30 h. D., at low prices. Lifetime 
pew hag “Big catalog of Engines and Saw 
outfits FREE. Write for it TO-DAY. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Kansas City, Mo. _— Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1538 Oakland Ave. 1538 Empire Bldg. 





FOLDS LIKE A POCKET KNIFE. ONE MAN with the 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE saws down trees—saws any 
kind of timber on any kind of ground. One man cansaw more 
timber with it than two men i ther way, and do it easter. 
Send for free illustrated < LB . showing LowPrice 
and latest improvements. ia use 30 years First order gets agency. 





Folding Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, Ui. 
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Immediate 
relief for sore, 
apped or cracked hands, 
orn huke r’s delight. Thousands 
—— A scientific remedy superior to 
a Win stand the test aud cure your 
nds. We allow you to prove it. ond 
the coupon nd get a free comple we 
CENT L MFG, COMPANY 
525 Huskum ion. Iowa City, lowa 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
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Naene____________ 
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Complete protection for the farmer who is depending on his hog crop 
to pull him through. Makes Hog Raising absolutely safe and sure be- 
cause National flog Insurance pays you the CASH if your hogs die 
from any cause. 
A DOUBLE and a SURE Benefit—first because policy provides for Medi- 
ical service to keep your herd in healthy condition and growing into money. 
In addition to helping you avoid Hog diseases, we pay you cash if the 
thog dies. Cheapest stock insurance known. 
Costs as low as 1ct. a pound for complete protection. A few dollars invested 
in this policy guarantees you against loss by farrowing, overheating, cholera 
or death from any cause, as provided in policy. The FREE medical service 
insures bigger and healthier, faster growing hogs. 
Every National Live Stock Insurance Policy issued under 
the laws of Iowa, which protects every policy holder. 
You run no risk. Bankers will loan you money on 
your hogs if they are insured under this policy. It 
takes the gamble out of the hog raising business. 
Sure protection and 














competent 
veterinarians em- 
ployed to inspect your 
herd regularly to ward off dis- 
ease. Their counsel and advice and 
their medical service will cost you noth 
ing under the provisions of this policy. 


National Live Steck Insurance 
Company 
Originators ef Hog Insurance 
_ Dept. W - Des Moines, lowa 
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of Claims 
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obinson Spreader 


Light Draft—Narrow Tread—Wide Spread 


7; . 

With a spread beater that throws the load outward toward the sides as 
well as backward the Robinson Spreader gives as wide or wider a 
spfead altho it has a tread the same as your farm wagon. It can go in gates, 
sheds and between posts that no other spreader can. 
Made throuchout of light malleable castings instead of heavy cast iron and 
with a perfected spread beater that acts as a distributor only and not aa 
unloader and which exerts no forward pressure on the load, the Rebinson is 
the original light draft—two horse spreader 


Loads Easier—Pulls Easier—Spreads Wider 


Low to the ground—500 Ibs. lighter than the ordinary spreader—and 
with a perfected spread beater, the Robinson loads with less work—is easier 
on & team @nd spreads the entire load wide and even 


GET POSTED ON THE ROBINSON 


Learn what true manure spreading efficiency means. Learn how you 
Can save time, men, teams, and meney by spreading every bit of manure on 
your farm with a Robinson Spreader Pays for itself the first year in in- 
creased yields. Particulars free 


The Wailace Straw Spreader 


Spreading straw prevents winter kill—preserves moisture—stops soil 
jowing—adds humus and increases crop yields 5 to 10 

bushels per acre. With a Watace Straw Spreader 

> men and a team can spread from 15 te 

acres a day It has the longest car- 

rier, is the safest to use, as all 

spreading parts are below the wagon 

body—no fivine forks Lowest 

spread. Fits any wagon body or hay 
rack—on or off in a few minutes. 


Miustrated Circulars Free 
Full particulars and price list on 
beth the Robinson Manure Spread- 

er and the Wallace Straw 
Spreader sent cheerfully on 
request. Write today. 


ni iller MF8.Co “YoniC? 
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| FEEDING QUESTIONS 





Lambs in the Corn Field | 
| 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know the best way | 
of handling lambs in the corn field. I | 

lambs in a 30-acre corn | 
field about a ago, and so far | 
have lost five. How may I overcome | 
this loss? About how many lambs does | 
it take to clean up an acre of corn go- 
ing 30 bushels?” 

When the corn stands up straight 
and there is plenty of undergrowth, 
such as rape, soy beans 
lambs are often turned into the corn 
for a couple of months to clean up the 
undergrowth, with the expectation 
that they wil not eat corn. In such 
cases, five or six lambs per acre seems 
to be about right 

Our correspondent, however, is evi- 
dently expecting to clean up both the 
undergrowth and the corn itself In 
such case we would expect an acre of 
corn averaging 30 bushels to make | 
about fifteen to eighteen lambs mod- 
erately fat When the lambs are first 
turned into the field they will not ordi- 
narily eat much corn, but after they 
have cleaned up some of the under- 
growth they will begin on some of the 
low-hanging ears and some of the down 
stalks. During the month following the 
time that they learn how good corn is, 
there is considerable danger of over, 
eating, and unless a man watches his 
lambs exceedingly closely, there are 
likely to be losses of at least two or 
three. About all that can be done to 
prevent these losses is to take the 
lambs out of the corn field for three 
or four hours whenever they seem to | 
be gorging themselves. Where it is 
practical, it is often wise to divide the 
field into at two parts, and in 
one part husk out most of the ears 
and turn the lambs in on this until 
they get partly filled up, before turn- 
ing them in on the better parts of the 
field ll means be a 
blue grass pasture or 


started 400 
month 


or weeds, 





leasi 





There should by 


clover meadow 
on which the lambs can be turned part 
ot the time nemember that the big 
idea in getting lambs onto full feed in 
the corn field is just the same as in 
the drv lot Don't allow them to get 


on full feed all at onee, but devise 
some sort of scheme to keep them 
coming rather gradually. Of course, 


the lambs should have access to salt 
and water 

In our opinion lambs do not utilize 
a corn field quite as economically as 
do hogs. There are more likely to be 
from over-feeding with lambs, 
and the percentage of grain wasted is 
probably higher. On the other hand, 
the lambs have an advantage in that 
they utilize a higher percentage of the 
undergrowth and leaves. 


losses 





Steer Rations 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“I am feeding forty steers on a four 





months’ feed. I have plenty of silage 
and good timothy hay. What would be 
the cheapest and best ration for me to 
feed? Is cottonseed cake better than 
oil meal?” 

The safest steer ration for a man 
who has feed 40 or 50 
pounds of silage per steer daily, to- 
gether with about 3 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal or oil meal and 2 or 3 
pounds of hay, preferably clover or al- 
falfa. Cottonseed cake generally con- 
tains more protein than oil meal, but 
the protein in oil meal is of higher 


silage is to 





quality, and ordinarily we would be 
willing to pay $5 or $6 a ton more for 
oil meal than for cottonseed meal. The 
question of feeding corn to steers de- 
pends to a considerable extent on the 


future action of the corn and cattle 
market Probably it will be just as 
well to feed four or five pounds of 


corn to the average steer daily during 
the last month or two of the feeding 
period 

There is a bare chance that oil meal 
and cottonseed meal will go so high in 
price that it will pay our correspond- 
ent to feed his steers entirely on sil- 


age. We would estimate in a rough | harmed by them 


way that it takes about 3,000 pounds of 
Silage alone to make 100 pounds of 
steer i as compared with 2.000 
pounds of silage and 120 pounds of oil 
meal or cottonseed meal. The oil meal 


and cottonseed meal improve the 
ity of the gains to some extent an 
crease the daily rate of gain, and w 


prices as they generally preva 
decidedly worth while. There 
shortage of these feeds this part 


lar tear, however, and it may be 
some of our readers will find it 
able to feed their steers on s 
alone. 


A Missouri correspondent writ: 


“[ have a bunch of 650-pound s ; 
in fair flesh, running on blue grass 
pasture. I have an abundan 


roughage including alfalfa hay 

hay and stalk fields. I thought of f¢ 
ing these steers all the roughage th 
would eat and in addition about 
pounds of cottonseed cake per 
daily until February, and then mark 
ing them as feeders. Cottonseed cai 
is around $70 per ton in car lots 
Would you advise this ration? \} 
gains could I reasonably expect? 

If our correspondent runs _ these 
steers in the stalk field and feeds then 
what oat hay and alfalfa hay they wi 
eat, in addition to about three pound 
of cottonseed cake Uaily, he shou 
cure average daily gains of one ’ 
half to two pounds. On the average 
we would expect it to take 
1,000 pounds of roughage and 
pounds of cottonseed cake to produ 
100 pounds of gain. 

Our correspondent’s plan 
practical, but in case he intend 
follow a plan of fhis sort year 
year, we would advise him to consid 
putting up a silo. He might als 
sider using oil meal instead of « 
seed cake. In many localities oil 
can be bought at the same price pe 
ton as cottonseed meal, and it ord 
narily gives slightly superior results, 
pound for pound. 








around 


is fair 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“Il have twentythree 900-pound steers 
which I wish to fatten on silage that 
has very little corn in it, together with 
corn fodder. About how much gain 
should I be able to make on _ thest 
steers by the first of March? They 
are in good flesh now Would it be 
better to sell them now?” 

If these steers were moderately thin 
our correspondent’s ration of silage 
and corn fodder might prove fairly 
successful. With thin steers we would 
expect a ton of corn silage, togethe 
with 400 or 500 pounds of corn ft 
to produce 100 pounds of gain durin 
a two or three months feeding period 
But since our correspondent says that 
these é good flesh, we 
would not expect a ration of this so! 
to produce such economical gains uw 
less some oil meal were added. We 
would suggest that our correspondent 
try an average daily ration of thirty 
pounds of silage, five or ten pounds of 
corn fodder, and three pounds of ov 
meal. If our correspondent can not 
buy the oil meal, or if he regards i 
altogether too high in price, we wou 
advise him to sell these steers as soon 
as they are in moderately good flest. 








steers ire in 





Cockle in Screenings 


An Chio correspondent sends us 4 
sample of screenings which he can 
buy for $20 a ton, and wishes to know 
whether it would be advisable to feed 
much of it at this price when corn can 
be had at $1.25 per bushel. On exam 
ination, we find that the Ing 
contain a considerable percentagt 
shrunken wheat, 
chess and cockle Coa 

common weed in wheat 
be slight 


scree! 





miscellaneous We 





seed, 
rather 
the seed is supposed to 
poisonous If it were not u 
cockle, the screenings would p! yhab 
ton, but 


be a very good buy at $20 a 


with the cockle seed present there 

a chance of the screenings being wor 
than worthless. At any rate, we woul’ 
advise our correspondent to fred 5 
screenings in small amounts until He 
is certain that the animals are 2° 
Cockle seed is of 3 
roundish triangular shape, black in col- 
or, and with rows of short teeth e 
tubercles covering them. They are 
little thicker than ordinary wheat but 
not quite so long. 


No’ 
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STORING VEGETABLES 


The general principles of vegetable 
storage applicable to practically every 
crop which is likely to be stored, are 
as follows: 

First, store only vegetables in good 
condition, matured but not stale, free 
from disease and bruises, and which 
have not been exposed to heating or 
Second, store vegetables be- 

they have been severely frosted. 
» storage conditions must be right. 
T storage temperature should be 
steady, and for most vegetables it 
should remain below 50 degrees Fah- 
renheit. From 36 to 40 degrees gives 
the best results with most vegetables, 
esnecially with the root crops (except 
sweet potatoes). Ventilation must be 
provided, yet the atmosphere of the 
storage place should be kept rather 
0 


wilting. 
fore 





vist, to prevent the vegetables from 
hriveling or wilting. 

The general types of storage ar- 
rangements which are in use for vege- 
tables, and which are practical under 
most conditions, are herein described, 
but it should be remembered that local 
conditions or other factors may cause 
or permit many modifications of these 
systems. 

The cellar or basement is generally 
available for storage purposes, but the 
furnace or heater often makes it too 
warm for most vegetables, except for 
temporary storage. The rather warm, 
dry cellar does provide ideal storage 
conditions for sweet potatoes, squash 







and pumpkins. Certain root crops 
also can be stored here by bedding the 
roots in boxes or barrels of slightly 
moist sand, to prevent drying and 
shriveling. 


For storage of most vegetables in 
the house cellar, the proper conditions 
can be obtained by walling off 2 cor- 
ner of the cellar farthest from the heat- 
ing system, to serve as a cold room. 
This may also be a convenient place 
to keep canned goods, preserves, and 
kraut. Meat and dairy products may 
also be kept in such a room tempo- 
rarily, altho there is danger of taint- 
ing the flavor of the vegetables. The 
cold room should have a hard dirt or a 
concrete floor; and if in a damp local- 
ity, there should be a tile drain in the 
center, toward which the floor should 
slope If this,drain enters a sewer, 
there should be a bell trap at the 
mouth to prevent entrance of impure 
odors and gases into the cellar room 
from the sewer. This trap will also 
pervent draining out the cool air of the 
cellar on warm days. If any heating 
pipes pass thru this room, they should 
be covered with asbestos to prevent 
undue heating of the storage room. 
This room should have one or more 
openings to the outside, which can be 
regulated to control the temperature 
as well as to provide ventilation. Dur- 
ing the early part of the storage period 
when the vegetables are fresh and 
green, and when outside temperatures 
are rather high, ventilation is needed 
most. Th storage room is cooled by 
opening the ventilator at night to let 
in the cool air and closing it early in 
the morning to prevent the influx of 
warm air. This method is more ef- 
fective if the room is on the north 
side of the house or in a heavily shad- 
ed position. The walls which separate 
the store room from the rest of the 
cellar should be tight, and may be 
built either of hollow tile, masonry, 
concrete or a double wooden wall with 
&four-inch air space between the walls 
and a layer of building paper on the 
mside to complete the insulation. 
There should be only one door, which 
hould fit tightly and be large enough 
to admit barrels and large boxes. A 
chute opening to the outside may be 
onvenient in placing articles in stor- 
age, but it should have a tight door. 

The store room should be kept dark 
most of the time, but it should be ar- 
ranged so that plenty of light may be 








had when desired. Along one side of 
the room should be bins in which to 
Store potatoes and root crops in bulk. 
the bins hould have a false slat floor 
flour inches above the floor of the 
room, and it is also desirable to have 
a talse back consisting of slats one 
mch apart and four inches from the 


Solid wall. This construction permits 
tee circulation of air, insuring the 
“eration of stored products in all parts 


* the store room. The bin may be 
_ ‘uoned into compartments with 
xed or movable walls, so that medi- 


um quantities of different vegetables 





can be stored without mixing. The 
bins should be covered with four-inch 
strips nailed two inches apart, thus 
forming a broad shelf which is very 
convenient for storing boxes and other 
articles. On the other side of the room 
there should be a series of shelves, 
one above the other, three feet wide 
and fifteen to eighteen inches apart. 
These are useful to hold boxes or to 
stack up canned goods and preserves, 
as well as to store various vegetables 
in small bulk, as cabbages, tomatoes 
and fruit. The space in the middle of 
the room can be used to place barrels 
and boxes which contain stored prod- 
ucts. 

The cave or outside cellar is prob- 
ably the most popular style of storage 
for vegetables and fruits in Missouri. 
These structures are simple and cheap, 
and the size is regulated by the need 
for storage space. For storing small 
quantities, perhaps the cold room in 
the cellar is most convenient, at least 
for town gardeners. Because various 
root crops are commonly stored in 
this type of cellar, they are often re- 
ferred to as “root cellars,” altho many 
other crops can be stored in them suc- 
cessfully. The best type of outdoor 
cellar is two-thirds or more below the 
surface of the ground, with steps lead- 
ing down to an inner door. Where 
there is a hillside near the kitchen 
door, conditions are ideal for the con- 
struction of such a cellar, with the en- 
trance nearly on the level, and the 
body of the cellar in the hillside. Out- 
door cellars of this type should be cov- 
ered with earth and sod from one to 
three feet deep over the whole exte- 
rior, except the space for the door. 
This provides insulation and makes it 
easy to maintain constant tempera- 
tures in the cellar. 

Outdoor cellars may be built of wood 
or concrete. The first step is to pre- 
pare the excavation for a cellar of the 
desired size. The excavated earth is 
used to cover the cellar when com- 
pleted. The floor may be hard-packed 
dirt or concrete; but the dirt floor is 
generally best, because it supplies 
some moisture to the atmosphere in 
the cellar. A six-inch tile placed in 
the center of the floor should connect 
with the open some distance away, and 
thus serve as a drain and ventilator. 
In constructing a wooden cellar, a row 
of rough posts about five feet high 
are set along each side of the pit and 
topped with a 4x6-inch plate, which 
serves as a support for the rafters. 
The walls may consist of poles or 
planks nailed along the outside of the 
row of posts, and the roof may be of 
the same material. Earth and sod are 
banked heavily on the sides and roof, 
to make the cellar rain and frost-proof. 
The exterior of the cellar mound 
should be rounded, so that water will 
run off readily. A 4x6-inch tile, which 
will serve as a ventilator, should be 
inserted thru the roof of the cellar at 
the end farthest away from the door. 
This ventilator may have a hood to 
keep out the rain, and should always 
be closed in cold weather. A con- 
venient size of cellar of this type for 
farm storage is 10x18 feet. Such a cel- 
lar will easily contain 400 bushels of 
vegetables. A smaller size can be con- 
structed for storing vegetables strictly 
for home use. The door and the steps 
leading down to the cellar should be 
enclosed in a frame vestibule, which 
may also be used as a temporary stor- 
age place or implement room. 

Concrete is preferable for the out- 
door cellar, as it provides a perma: 
nent structure, and storage conditions 
are as good or better than in wooden 
cellars. The excavation should be mado 
the exact size of the proposed cellar, 
so that the earth can serve as the out- 
er wall of the form. The walls should 
be at least five inches thick. The roof 
should be in the form of a flat arch, 
with half-inch iron rods inserted every 
foot for reinforcement. The form for 
the roof is made by sawing out arches 
of the desired curve and supporting 
these within the cellar on temporary 
studdings of the same height as the 
side walls. Boards laid lengthwise on 
the arches complete the forms on 
which the concrete for the roof is 
poured. The reinforcement rods should 
be inserted near the lower surface of 
the concrete layer to give the greatest 
Strength to the roof. A flat roof is 
easier to construct, and is satisfac: 
tory for the smaller cellars, if well re- 
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Ask for Glover 


Sanitas Underwear 
Rica from the selection of the yarns to the 


Exceptionally full line 
color combinations. For men, wome 
children. Selected weaves which 
shape. Correctly sized. 


Glprer 


Sleepingwear 


220atyles. 600 


Dand 
hold 


final process of manufacture, everything possi- 

ble is done to make Glover’s Sanitas the best 
underwear sold over a store counter at a fair price. 
Glover's Sanitas has to live up to the Glover name 
the mark of highest quality since 1863. 


There are 265 separate styles in summer and winter 
weights for men, women and children. There are 
unions and two piece suits, fleeces, ribs, woolens and 
worsteds. No matter what your individual prefer- 
ence, itcan be supplied from the Glover’ s Sanitas line. 





Made fn all materials, including the 


famous Brighton Flannelette 17 styles. 
‘or men, women and children. Full cut 
for comfort, Long wear' 


Glover’ s Sanitas underwear always holds its shape; 
the buttons stay on, and there are exclusive, patented 
crotch comfort features found in no other underwear. 
But the biggest fact for you to know about underwear 
is that it is Glover guaranteed, yet reasonable in 
price. Ask your dealer to show you the line. 


Mover 


Fine Men’s Furnishings 





The Glover Goodwear Goods Collection 


The name Glover is your guauty buying guide to 
a variety of garments. The Glover collection in- 
cludes guaranteed Gloveralls —the good overalls— 
work shirts, sweater coats, flannel shirts, hosiery, 
furnishing goods, sheep lined coats, negligee shirts, 
gloves and mittens and sleepingwear. 


Sox, . neckties, garters, 
collars, in fact practically everything in 
the way of men’s furnishings, are tn your 
dealer's hands from Glover. 


Gover 


Flannel Shirts 


Sox, suspenders 


Ask for 
them. 


You need only say “‘Glover Make’’ to the dealer 
when you want any of these articles in order to be 
absolutely certain of getting the best money can buy. 
Every garment is rigidly guaranteed for long wear 
and against imperfections, yet the prices are most 
reasonable. 





Generously cut shirts of best materials Send for Free Goodwear Garment Book 
Stay.” ‘Collar lay down or military. 





L We want you to have this new eran 

SSlover booklet describing Guaranteed TA 

Gloveralls, the Good Glover Goodwear Goods in detail. + eed 

evatls It tells you just why and how fs 

Glover goods excel. Your dealer Ay Teped 
will order anything you may select WAY J =, 
—if he does not already have it in ro AS aes 
stock, Write today. 











H. B. GLOVER CO., Dept. 48, Dubuque, lowa 


Factories at Dubuque, Guttenberg and Dyersville, lowa; and La Porte, Indiana 





Dealers: Write us for information about 
s $s C ine of : ise 
gested materiale. One end vo ricco at this most popular line of merchandise 


Extra follent. All 


Accurately scaled. 
tested materials. One and two plece sty 
C3. 
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inforced. The ventilation and insula- 
tion of the concrete cellar should be 
arranged in the same way as for the 
wooden structures. The cellar should 
have bins along one or both sides, to 
contain the stored products in bulk, 
with a shelf above for storing boxes 
and smaller articles. The bins should 
have false floors and backs, with the 
same type of slat construction as sug- 
gested for the house cellar, to provide 
free circulation of air. Vegetables can 
usually be kept later in the spring in 
these cellars than in any other type of 
natural storage. 


The outdoor pit or bank is a simple 
method of storage that provides a very 
cheap and efficient way to keep pota- 
toes, cabbages and root crops; but 
generally it is a rathe sanconvenient 
and laborious ethod as compared 
with a permanent cellar. 


This method, however, is very useful 
when other facilities do not exist A 
well-drained spot should be selected 
for the storage pit, and it is preferable 
to have it shaded by trees or buildings 
The surface soil is generally removed 
to a depth of about one foot. A coni- 
cal pile of about fiften bushels of veg- 
etables is a convenient bulk to store 
in each pit. A greater bulk can be 
stored in the same pit by extending it 
longitudinally, thus forming a long, 
low bank instead of the conical heap. 
The vegetables should not be piled 
deeper than four feet and six or seven 
feet wide at the base. A trucker who 
has a large quantity of several kinds 
of vegetables to store should prepare 
separate pits for each kind. For the 
home gardener, who generally has 
small quantities of different vegetables 
to store, a single pit of some size is 
more satisfactory than a number of 
very small pits. For convenience in 
obtaining small quantities of each of 
the vegetables for immediate use dur- 
ing the winter, the pile should be ar- 
ranged in elongated form, with the dif- 
ferent vegetables in layers which ex- 
tend the length of the pit. A supply of 
each kind can be obtained then by 
opening only one end of the pit. Pota- 
toes and cabbages may be placed in 
the pit in direct contact with the soil, 
but for other vegetables it is better 
to line the pit with three or four inch- 
es of straw. On this the vegetables to 
be stored are piled to depth of three 
or four feet, thereby forming an in 
verted V-shaped bank. They should be 
covered at once with a layer of straw, 
leaves or cornstalks to a depth of six 
inches, which will be all the protection 
needed until col weather. Then a lay- 
er of earth from six to ten inches deep 
should be placed over the whole pile, 
and the ridge rounded off to shed the 
rain. To provide ventilation, the inner 
straw layer is often allowed to pro- 
trude a few inches at the peak of the 
ridge. This shouid be sheltered from 
the weather by an inverted trough 
made of two boards nailed together at 
right-angles For further protection, 
another layer of straw may be placed 
above the laver of earth after a hard 
freeze in the early winter. This will 
protect the bank from constant freez 
ing and thawing during the winter, 
which would be injurious to the vege 
tables Large banks which are not 
opened until late winter or spring, 
should be ventilated by some means. 
This may be accomplished by the 
ridge arrangement already described 
or a rough flue made by placing three 
or four stakes in the center of the pile 
and extending them to the exterior. 
This flue admits fresh air and also 
earries off some of the moisture and 
gases given off by the stored vege 
tables The flue, however, must be 
closed in very cold weather. It is not 
advisable to open pits when the tem- 
perature is far below freezing; and 
when a pit is opened the hole should 
be closed securely 

To store parsnips. rutabagas, salsifv 
and other root crops which are not in- 
jured by freezing, an outdoor trench is 
satisfactory. This must be on a well- 
drained spot. and should be three feet 
deep, three or four feet wide, and as 


long as desired The roots ; ] place l 
in the trench in direct contact with 
the earth. at a somewhat date 
than when p 1 td banks 
rh root uW h with 
th l i with a 
S'X ivy 
™ Voorn ! ‘ { ur 
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( d cal ly 
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This is the Car you Have 
Waited For 


You will give the new Cleveland Six a real wel- 
come when it comes to your community, for it 1s just 
the kind of a car that so many people want and need. 


The Cleveland Six sets a 
new standard in the light car 
field. It brings new character 
and quality in a low priced car. 


A beautiful car to look at, 
seating five persons in perfect 
comfort, it has power to take 
the loaded car flying over hills, 
power to take it through mud 
roads when othersstalland stop. 


Men famous for their suc- 
cess in the great automobile 
industry, men experienced in 


the design and building of the 
finest cars, are the men who 
conceived and developed and 
are now manufacturing in 
large numbers the new Cleve- 
land Six. Their skill and sin- 
cerity are built into this car. 


Nearly two thousand good 
dealers have contracted to sell 
the Cleveland Six. One of 
these dealers is somewhere 
near you. Write for Catalogue 
and the dealer’s name today. 


Five Passenger Touring Car . - $1385 
Three Passenger Roadster. . . . $1385 


F. O. B. Factory 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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For extensive storage of various 
crops in commercial 
as sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, cab- 
special types of 
large storage structures are required. 
These mav be partly below ground or 
They should have 
double or frost-proof walls, which may 


quantities, such 


ing system with special ventilators is 
University of Missouri. 
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Keep disease germs out and add 
Pigs and dollars to your purse. 


per flashing. Get our FREE Book 
of Hog House Plens. Write 


a a Whitnell Mtg. Co., 302 W. Sth 
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county Ar- | 


bon-rust galvanized iron for roofs and side walls 
Fit new or old hog houses. The IOWAY roe 
ventilating window is opened and closed from hog 
house floor and has the patented water shed that 
keeps water from standing on up- 


Put Our Windows 
In Your Hog House 


Pigs need sunlight and plenty of air 
to keep them healthy and makethem 
fat. Sunlit and well ventilated hog house 
make you money every day in the year. 
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de of heavy 





The Window With 
‘the Watershed. 
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[Boys ee 


fans department is for beginners. We talk here 
gan: the simple things of farming; about the sof! 
aod bow it was made; how plants grow init; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, ete.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we bope he will write us. 
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The Cafeteria for Caly es 

You know about the cafeteria 
human beings, the restaurant 
you push a tray along the edge of a 
and look the different 





for 
where 


counter over 








foods and pick out the kind you wan 

During the past fifteen years, cafe- 
terias have become tremendously pop- 
ular. About eight years ago, Professor 
Evvard, of the Iowa station at Ames, 
began to try out the cafeteria system 
for hogs, allowing them to choose from 


s parate self-feeders how much corn, 
how much tankage and how much al- 
falfa hay they would like to eat. He 


was astonished to find out how rapidly 
the hogs gained when they were al- 
lowed free choice in the balancing of 
their own rations. Time after time 
he tried to beat his cafeteria hogs by 
hand feeding, but invariably he found 
that where the hogs chose the feed for 
themselves they made better gains 
than he could make, no matter how 
earefully he hand-fed. And so he came 
to the conclusion that the hogs knew 
better what they wanted than he did, 
and that the appetite was a pretty re- 
liable guide. 

Professor McCandlish, of the dairy 
department at Ames, has been trying 
the cafeteria system with calves dur- 
ing the past two years. These calves 
were about six weeks old, and at the 
beginning of the experiment were be- 
ing fed a gallon of whole milk and a 
pound or two of skim-milk. To test 
out their appetites, Professor McCand- 
lish put before them a great variety 
of grain—shelled corn, cracked corn, 
whole oats, ground oats, hominy feed. 
gluten feed, wheat bran, oil meal, al- 
falfa hay, salt and charcoal. Go over 
this list of feeds again, and try to 
guess which ones the calves liked best. 
Which do you think a young calf would 
eat the most of, ground oats or whole 
oats? Would a calf have any great 
choice between wheat bran and oats? 
How about shelled corn and cracked 
corn ? 

During the first month these calves 
like d oil meal better than any other 
fee They ate about three-fourths of 
a a of oil meal and two-thirds of 
a eae of whole oats daily. In addi- 
tion they ate about a fifth of a pound 
of bran, a fifth of a pound of gluten 
feed and two-fifths of a pound of alfal- 
fa hay. The other feeds they scarcely 
touched. They ate a little shelled corn, 
but no cracked corn at all. Neither 
ground oats nor hominy feed had any 


attraction for them. When the calves 
got to be about ten weeks old, the 
whole milk was cut down to about 
three quarts, and the skim-milk was 
increased to about three quarts. The 
calves were getting older, and they be- 
gan to find that shelled corn was a 

lendid feed. One reason for this 
change in appetite was the reduction 
in the amount of whole milk, which 
forced the calves to look somewhere 
else to get fat-forming material. At 
any rate, during the second month of 
the experiment, the calves ate more 
shelled corn than any other feed. At 
this time, when they were about two 
and half to three months old, they 
ate an average daily of one and one- 


fifth pounds of corn, one pound of al- 


falfa hay, four-fifths of a pound of oil 
meal, three-fourths of a pound of 
Whole oats and about one-fifth of a 


pound of bran. They ate scarcely any 


cracked corn, ground oats, hominy feed 
or gluten feed. They had eaten a little 
gluten feed during the first months of 
their lives, but for some reason had 
col to the conclusion it was not just 
wl they wanted, and dropped it out 


of the ration almost altogether 


it is that calves don’t like 
ere eed as well as whole grain 
i to explain Practical farmers 
lor noticed that calves seem to 
t reat satisfaction in grinding 
t grain Possibly there is a 
fr about whole grain which is 
lac 1 ground grain 
bran is supposed to be a 
Ep 1 feed for calves, but for some 
rr these calves gave a decided 
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preference to whole oats and alfalfa 
hay. As long as the whole oats and 
alfalfa hay may be bought at a price 
per pound lower than bran, it would 
seem to be poor policy to buy bran. 

Calves are almost invariably very 
fond of oil meal. Professor McCand- 
lish tells how in a recent experiment 
they turned a month-old calf on the 
self-feeders; it sniffed at the various 
feeds and at once decided that oil meal 
was the feed it liked best. Professor 
Evvard, in self-feeder experiments 
With beef calves, found that they al- 
most invariably gave a decided prefer- 
ence to oil meal, especially when very 
young. Calves may not be so fond of 
some grades of oil meal which are 
made to a considerable extent out of 
weed seed screenings, but a good grade 
of oil meal is unquestionably very pal 
atable to calves. 

The calves did very nicely on the 
self-feeders, gaining about two pounds 
a day during the two months of the 
experiment. They did not become too 
fat, but were just in good, growthy 
condition. 

Altho these calves were fed consid- 


erable milk thruout the experiment, 
it was found that they also liked 
water. At first they drank only about 
two quarts of water a day, but gradu- 


ally drank more and more, until toward 
the close they were drinking about a 
gallon. 

It may not be practical on most 
farms to raise calves on self-feeders, 
but it is worth while to know the kind 
of feeds that calves like best. It is 
worth while knowing that calves pre- 
fer whole grain to ground grain, and 
that they are very fond of oil meal and 
not so very fond of bran. Whole oats, 
shelled corn, oil meal and alfalfa hay 
seem to furnish a splendid backbone 
for a calf ration. 





Crab Grass 


An Idaho correspondent sends us a 
sample of crab grass and writes: 
“Please tell me what is the 

of this grass.” 

Crab grass, or finger grass, 
sometimes called, is one of the 
monest of our fall grasses It is an 
annual which starts growth after the 
really warm weather comes on, in June 


name 


as it is 
com- 

















or July, and finally produces seed in 
the late summer and fall. The seed 
heads give a brownish-purple appear- 
ance to many of the lawns of the mid- 


dle-west during the late summer. Crab 
grass often spreads out along the 


ground and takes root at the joints. 

If we could keep crab grass from go- 
ing to seed we could get rid of it quite 
easily, but, unfortunately, it seeds in 
great abundance, and, like foxtail, is 


almost impossible to get rid of where 


it once becomes established. 


Sign Your ‘Name 


An Illinois correspondent asks some 


questions concerning the feeding tables 
given in the Boys’ Corner of our issue 
of October 10th, but fails to sign his 
name and enclose a two-cent stamp. 
The reply is not of general interest, 
but we will be glad to answer our cor- 
respondent by mail in case he will 
send us his name and address and a 


two-cent stamp. 





















SUMMIT 
KNIT-NEK 
ee 


| = fust call on your dealer 
slip on a Summit Knit- 
Nek Vest—and you are 
ready to brave the cold- 
est weather and most 
bitter winds. 
You can do your work 
in comfort. You won’t 
feel “all bound round,” 
because it’s made to 
allow ease of movement. 


Lined with Leather—Full Leather Sleeves 


Keeps the cold and the wind on the outside. The 
patent Knit-Nek and wristlets help to keep you snug 
and comfortable. Made for long wear and satisfac- 
tory service. Examine a Summit Knit-Nek Vest 
and you'll want to own it. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET K-40 


See the many styles of leather vests, leather coats and sheep lined coats 
and ulsters. There’s a style for every purpose. 


GUITERMAN BROS. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 








é Originators and manufacturers of wind-proof and cold resisting clothing. 


——_ 
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COME TO HEADQUARTERS FOR 


COTTONSEED MEAL and CAKE 


PEANUT MEAL—COCOANUT MEAL 


“Our Brand on the Tag Means Quality in the Bag” 


F.W. BRODE & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


Established 1875 
Incorporated 1915 


Branch | Atlanta, Ga. 
Offices | Dallas, Texas 
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« nite rr 
DROP BRICK IN FEED BOX 


CONTAINS COPPERAS FOR WORMS, SULPHUR FOR THE BLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID. 
NEYS, NUX VOMICA, A TONIC AND PURE DAIRY SALT. USED BY VETERINARIANS 12 YEARS. 


NO DOSING. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BLACKMAN’S OR WRITE 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY Chattanooga.Tenn. 


AB 





SORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 
or Muscles. Stopsthe lamenessand 
pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 
Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 
gone and horse can be used. $2.50 a 
bottle at druggists or delivered. De- 
scribe your case for special instruc- 
tions and interesting horse Book 2 R Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR,, the antiseptic liniment for 
mankind, reduces Strained, Torn Liga- 
ments, Swollen Glands, Veins or Muscles; 
Heals Cuts, Sores, Ulcers. Allays pain. Price 
81.25 a bottle at dealers or delivered. Book “Evidence” free, 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 


Fistula “" 


Approximately 10,000 cases are 
successfully treated each year with 


*s Fistof 
Fleming’s Fistoform 
No experience necessary; easy and simme; just a little 
attention every bth day. Price $2.60 a bottl 
paid)—money retunded if it fails. Send for free copy of 
FLEMING’S VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVIS: 
Vaivabie for ite information upon diseases of horses 
and cattle. 197 pages, 67 iliustrations. Write today. 


Fleming Bros., Chemists Vares’cmense’ us. 


eafness 


e Perfect hearing is now being re- 
Samm) stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
" Causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
Hissing Sounds, _ Perforated 
: Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
¥% Drums, Discharge from Ears, etc. 
Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in the natural eardrums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials, 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
3 39 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle al! kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots 



















id less at lowest prices—Ask 
for our price list 





301-303 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, |OWA 
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evening around the reading table. 


any other plant. 


gives you Light, 
Power and 
Power in one plant. 

It does more because there 
is less vibration with a belted 
outfit like the Cushman, and 
consequently fewer adjustments, 
fewer repairs and less service. 

It does more because the 
same engine 
man All-Purpose Engine—may 
be used for work 
farm, or be attached to binder, 
potato digger, 
other machines. 

It does more because other 
machinery 
clutch 
same time the batteries are be- 
ing charged by belt over fly- 
wheel. 

If you have a Cushman 4 H. P. 
engine, you already 
»ower for a Cushman Electric | 

lant. : 

Cushman Electric Plants are built in various sizes to meet various needs. 
They reach you fully charged and ready to run. Send for free Electric Lighting Book. 


Cushman Double Cylinder Motors are the highest grade and 
most useful engines built for farm work. They do not wear unevenly and lose compression. 
Carburetor, Friction Clutch Pulley and ——* Circu- 

1 


Equipped with photons Governor, 
5 H. P. only 780 Ibs.; 20 H. P. only 1200 Ibe 


lating Pump 
Write for free Light Weight Engine 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
997 North 21st Street 





A Flood of Light 


Where You Want It 
When You Want It 


T’S a wonderful thing to have plenty of brilliant 
electric light, everywhere throughout the stables, as 
well as in the home. Next to air, light is the cheap- 

est thing in the world and one of the greatest blessings, yet 

thousands of farmers spend many of their waking hours grop- 
ing in semi-darkness. 


Cushman “Does More’ 
Electric Light Plant 


Adds 3 or 4 hours to your working day and gives you a long, pleasant 
It permits you to do the chores on a dark, 
winter morning orevening, just as quickly and conveniently as in broad daylight. 


Both LIGHT and POWER in One Plant! 


We call this Cushman Plant the “Does More,” because it does more for the farmer than 





does more because it 
Lamp-Socket 
Portable Engine 


the 4 H. P. Cush- 


all over the 





corn binder or 


from 
at the 


may be run 
pulley of engine 





have the 





Picture on left shows outfit divided into 
power plant and light plant. 
Picture on right shows complete unit plant | 
for electric light service. 








P. weighs only 320 Ibs.; 


01) 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











CORN BELT MILL 





"Wy GET 300 CANDLE PC 
* LIGHT AT CENT PER 


This mill is ny other constructed, and takes less 
ower than any ot 
athe-centered 

The new feed re guia t 

on @ar corn as well as small 


ner mill of its capacity. The 





may be Sane 
This feature is worth the price of 
the mill to a good many. 


We would like to have you test a 
Corn Belt Mill on your farm 
for 20 days. If it doesn’t 
do its work better than any 
mill you ever used, send it 
back at our expense. Learn 
more about this mill. Write 
for booklet to-day. 
SPARTAN MFG.CO, 

653 Main St. Pontiac, tis. 








Here's a city light for your country home, 
and costs but 1-te per hour to burn. 
Generates its own gas from ordinary kero- 
seneor gasoline. Our “‘Quicklit’’ lamp can 
be lit with a common match—like city gas. 


FARMER AGENTS WANTED 


». Wewant farmer agents to use and intro- 





duce them to their neighbors. Send for 
c ae and epecial agents’ prices. 
WA LIGHT COMPANY 
ba} | tt St. Dee 


Free Catatog 

money on Farm 

Wagons, 

any running 

gear, Send for 

it today. 

E Wheel Co. 
5 Chm 8t.,Quiney 





in colors explains 
how you can save 

Truck or Road 
or Ww wheels to Gt 








WITTE 


DRAG | SAW 


mnt Saw -_— 








From Factory , 
A complete power plant for log 


sawing or ice sawing. Arm Swing 
leverage and latest improvements. 
Simple, safe, easy to operate. Engine easy 
to handle. Saw stays idle until you push the 
clutch lever. Start slow or fast. Adjustable 
stroke on saw—180 strokes a minute. Goes 
anywhere, Does the work of 10men. Write 
for description and latest prices, Free. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


we Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Hog Profits and Losses 


which sold for an average of 
2 per hundred in July, dropped to a 

$14 average in October, with indica- 

tions of a $12 average for November. 
The corn which went into the hogs 


marketed in October averaged $1.72 a 


Hogs, 


bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As a 
ten-year average, hogs have sold in 


the month of October for a price per 
hundred equivalent to 11.3 bushels of 
such corn. The value of 11.3 bushels 
this year gives $19.44 as the corn price 
of hogs. The actual price was $14, o 
a loss of $5.44 per hundred. 
Hogs, so far as they were 
on high-priced summer corn, are now 
losing more money than at any other 
time in history. However, corn has 
gone down in almost the same ratio as 
hogs, and the future outlook of the hog 
industry is not so dismal as the chart 
might indicate. Because of the high 
price of summer corn, the chart will 
continue to show a loss thruout the 


fattened 





corn on @ new corn basis, or around 
$1.05 per bushel on the farm, can make 
a little money on feeding new corn to 
his hogs. 

To date, the hog market has gon: 
considerably lower than we had ex. 
pected. This is partly because of the 
delay in the peace treaty, which has 
acted ‘to weaken foreign exchange. [t 
is also due to the excellent strategy 
which the British Pork Buying Com 
mission has used in suddenly ceasing 
its purchases, and thus hitting the hog 
market an awful wallop at the y 
time it was at its weakest. 

Europe, especially Germany, is stil! 
decidedly short of fats, and that hog 
should sell as low as $12 a hundred at 
Chicago this fall is evidence of the 
poorest kind of management on th 
part of the United States government 
and, in fact, the entire situation makes 
one suspicious of rank manipulation 
or at least gross carelessness on the 






















































































entire winter. Nevertheless, we be- | part of people in high authority in th 
lieve that the man who puts in his | business and political world. TI 
spring pigs at the present market | corn belt, especially the Iowa farmer 
price for stock pigs, and figures his is peculiarly the victim. 
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Steer 


feeder's 
late April, but are not so serious at 
present as those of the hog feeder. 
Nevertheless, moderately fat steers are 
still selling on a basis decidedly below 
the cost of the corn put into them. 
During the six months extending from 
April to October, 1919, No. 2 Chicago 
corn averaged $1.79 per bushel. As 
the average of ten years, it has re- 
quired the value of 62.2 bushels of 
such corn to convert the feeder weigh 
ing 1,000 pounds into a 1,300-pound fat 


The losses began in 


steer 





Profits and Losses 


and the total cost fin- 
was about $238. The 
actual selling price in October was 
around $15.35 per hundred, or about 
$200 for a 1,300-pound fat steer. The 
loss is about $38 per head, as com- 
pared with a $54 loss in September. 

If the steer market continues to 
show its present strength, there is 
good prospect of the chart showing a 
profit, beginning along in February 
some time. Corn values have gone 
down sufficiently so that cattle feoding 
would be fairly attractive if it were 


about $126.50, 
ished in October 




















steer for the October market. This |] not for the rather high prices asked 
past April, 1,000-pound steers cost | for feeders. 
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KEROSENE ENGINES 


TYAaWA tart 


Durable, Powerful, Reliable, Mase 
sive, Built to last; to do hard, 
heavy work. Uses Cheapest Fuel, 
Pull \ to 46 horse-power more than 
. & Months wveet. Ee Terms. , Sizes 
1 to 22 H-P. Easy to start o cranking. No 
batteries. 10 Year Guarantee. — practical engine 
ever built. Engine book free. A Postal brings it, 
THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. 
731 King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS. 










Please mention this paper when writing. 
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|] Our readers are invited to contribute r experience to this departinent. Questions concerning I] 
< - 
Fe tilizing Pastures to Increase | &™eW an acre or two of Russian sun- 
ertl Zi s SLU: Ss sisioubes — ton - Vy reals 
flowers comparison with Eureka 


1; ty 
Milk Production 
In England, where they 
more attention to their pastures than 
we do, many farmers apply fertilizers 
to their pastures with the hepe of get- 
ting or milk At 
the Rothamsted experiment station, lo- 
cated in a part of England where the 
rainfall is about the same ‘1s in Iowa, 
altho the temperatures are not nearly 


pay much 


more beef per acre. 


so high during the summer, they have 
been able to secure considerably more 


milk per acre by the application of fer- 





tilizers. As an average of four years 
of experimenting, an acre oi unfertil- 
ized pasture produced about 1,660 


pounds of milk, whereas, another acre 
of pasture, on exactly the same kind 
of land, but fertilized, produced during 
the year 2,610 pounds of milk. 
Fertilizing this English pasture land 
increased the milk production per acre 
by nearly 60 per cent. The system of 
fertilizing used was to apply, once in 
four years, two tons of lime per acre 
and 600 pounds of fertilizer made by 
mixing acid phosphate and _ potash. 
Under present price conditions, the 
average annual cost of fertilizer would 
be around $4, whereas the increased 
milk return would be worth about $18. 

There are no experimental data to 
prove that lime, phosphate, and potash 
applications will increase the produc- 
tive power of corn belt pasture. Pos- 
sibly our dry, hot weather is a suffi- 
ciently limiting factor so that the fer- 
tilization of our pastures will not pay. 


same 
n 


Nevertheless, the strikingly good re- 
sults they have secured in England 
with pasture fertilization would indi- 
eate that it would be worth while for 


our experiment stations to do some 
work along this line. At any rate, we 
ll know that pastures much appre- 
ciate heavy applications of manure 
once every five or six years, together 
with the disking in of a little clover or 
@rass s8e ed. 


Sunflower Silage 


Since the Montana station four years 


ago, began work with sunflowers for 


silage, great interest has developed in 
the crop. The advantages of sunflow- 
er silage are unusual earliness com- 
bined with tremendous yield. At the 
Montana station they have secured 
yields varying from twenty to forty 
tons of sunflower silage per acre, or 
from two to four times as much as 


corn would yield under the same con- 
ditions. Sunflower silage to 
be a little higher in moisture content 
than cern, but even at that the produc- 
tion of dry matter per acre is fully 
twice as great as for corn. 

When fed to dairy cows, sunflower 
silage at the Montana station proved 
to have a value about the same as or- 
dinary corn silage. It took about three 
pounds of sunflower silage to equal in 
feeding value one pound of good clover 
hay. Some of the cows didn’t seem to 
relish the sunflower silage at first, but 
all of them soon learned to like it and 
seemed to do well upon it. No objec- 
tionable sunflower flavors passed thru 
the milk. 

Last vear the North Dakota experi- 
ment station put up some sunflower 
silage and found that it was consider- 
ably richer in protein than corn silage. 
Wherever sunflowers have been grown 
for silage in the northwest, they have 
apparently outyielded corn and have 
proven practically equal to corn in 
feeding value. 

Word now comes from Calgary, Can- 
ada, that under irrigation they have 
been able to secure thirty-nine tons of 
sunflower silage per acre. The sun- 
flowers are planted at the rate of eight 
pounds of seed per acre, in rows three 
feet apart. Corn grown under exactly 
the same conditions yielded fourteen 
tons per acre. From the dry matter 
Standpoint, the corn yield was 5,745 
pounds per acre, and the sunflower 
Yield 12,034 pounds. Evidently under 
Canadian conditions there is need for 
only about one-half as much acreage 
of land to produce silage when sun- 
flowers are used as when corn is used. 
At the Iowa station this year they 


seems 


ito 














We have not yet received 
from the lowa station a report as to 
the tonnage yield, but from looking at 
the crop in the field, we would not ex- 
pect the sunflowers to yield over 25 
tons per acre, as compared with per- 
haps 15 tons for Eureka silage and 10 
tons for ordinary dent corn. As to 
whether or net sunflowers will prove 


silage corn. 


to be a practical help under central 
corn belt conditions remains to be 
seen. Perhaps the thing to do would 


be to grow a mixture of corn and sun- 
flowers for silage 

The sunflower is a native of North 
America, but has been most developed 
in Russia, where before the war they 
grew about a million acres of sun- 
flowers annually. In the United States 
sunflowers have been very little grown 
because of the difficulty in harvesting 
and storing, and because the yield of 
grain in pounds per acre has not been 
quite so great as with corn. The stalk 
growth, however, is considerably great- 
er than with corn, and it may be that 
now we have learned that sunflower 
silage is good for ail kinds of stock, 
that sunflowers will gradually come to 
displace corn as a silage crop. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Would it be advisable to cross 
Guernsey and Holstein cattle, in an ef- 
fort to combine both quantity and qual- 
ity of milk in the same cow?” 

A wealthy Massachusetts man tried 
this experiment of crossing pure-bred 
Guernseys and pure-bred Holsteins on 
a large scale. He died a year or two 
ago, and the herd has been sold to the 
Illinois experiment station, where it is 
hoped that the work will be continued. 
This work should be strictly scientific, 
inasmuch quite complete produc- 
tion records are available on both the 
Holstein and Guernsey ancestry. The 
probabilities are that no data will be 
published on this experiment for at 
least five years, and probably not for 
ten years. 

Our own Holstein- 
Guernsey leads to believe 
that ordinarily the production of the 
cross-bred animal is slightly more than 


as 


ol 


us 


observation 


crosses 


the ordinary Guernsey, and that the 
quality of the milk is slightly better 
than the ordinary Holstein. The off: 
spring of the Guernsey-Holstein cross 


are generally strong, vigorous animals, 
but the production in pounds of butter- 
fat is often not equal te either parent. 
The average man will be money ahead 
to avoid such crosses. 
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Cornstalks 
— this Year 
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a feed value of $35 to $75. 


You can get this EXTRA profit from every acre by converting your ma- 
tured corn stalks into Stover Silage and in addition have ALL THE EAR 
CORN left for feeding your hogs or other stock. 
corn and corn stalks is made possible with the 


Jenney Silo-Filler-Husker 


Even if you have already filled your silo in the usual way 
it will pay you big to cut and shock or stack the balance of 
your corn crop (no matter how ripe) and decide at once to 
find out about the big money a JENNEY SILO-FILLER-HUSKER will save 
you in husking your corn and turning your corn staiks into valuable low 
cost feed. The saving the first season will pay for machine over and over. 
At the Ilinois Experiment Station they found the cost of wintering cattle 
on Stover Silage was only 7.8c per head per day as against 24.8c per head 


per day on regular corn silage. 


Can you afford to waste corn in silage in the face of such feed saving 
figures? Send for these two books and learn how you can save from 500 
to 1500 bushels of ear corn per silo you fill—save the labor and expense 
of hand husking, and make Stover Silage out of your corn stalks of a 
feeding value indicated by the Illinois Experiment Station test. Write to- 
day for our two FREE books telling about 
Stover Silage and the Jenney Silo Filler 
Husker. Postal bring both books postpaid. 


The Hall Manufacturing 
Company 
a Dont. F ~, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





Cut Down Feed Costs By 2// 
Saving Your Corn Stalks ~- 


40% of the feed value of your corn crop is in your corn 
stalks. To let almost half your corn crop stay in the field 
means a loss to you of all the way from $35 to $75 per acre 
because every ton of matured corn stalks properly siloed 
is easily worth $7 and five to ten tons per acre means 
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THE HALL MFG. CO., Dept. F , Coder Repids, fa. 
Gentiemen: — Please send me your two new j 
books and oblige. 
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Butter Profits and Losses 


The dairyman is finally coming into 
his own. Feed prices. especially corn, 
are lower, and butter values have 
shown unusual strength. 

With No. 2 corn at $1.39, 
oats at 71 cents, cottonseed meal and 
oil meal at $75, at central markets; 
with hay at $18 per ton on the farm, 
and with labor at 35 cents an hour, the 
cost of butter at Chicago, as measured 


standard 


| 
| 
| 


for the month of October, 1919. The 
actual price was 62 cents, or, in other 
words, there was a profit of about 3 
cents per pound to the producer. 

The ten-year ratio as applied to Chi- 
cago milk gives an October price of 
about $3.31 per hundred, as compared 
with the actual price of $3.63. The 
November price of milk should be 
about $3.60 to cover cost of production 




































































by the ten-year ratio, was 58.9 cents ‘ on the ten-year ratio basis. 
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THE REMSEN HOG FEEDER 
from FACTORY TO HOG LOT 








Send today for literature and dtrect prices. 
THE REMSEN PLANING MILL 


Remsen, (Office L. lowa 











Keep Dirt and Filth Out of-the Milk 
by clipping the cow's flanks and udders every 
month. Then with a damp cloth wipe the parts 


offinahurry. There is no long hair to hold the dirt 
and the milk ts clean and wholesome as it falls into 


the pall. Clipping all over twice a year is good for 
the cows. A Stewart No. 1 Machine ts best It will 


Machine all complete only $12.75 
or send $2 and pay beilance 


clip horses also. 
at your dealer's 
on arrival. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., 
Dept. A 117, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 





SHIP 


Citi is vid 


YOUR 


| ALBERT MILLER & CO. 
192 W. Clark St., Room 188, Chicago, Hil. 
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Wallace Le 











nt was established by Mrs. Henry 
s on subjects of interest to Hearts 

s readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer w not be published. Address all inquir 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moine 8, lowa. 





Hot Lunches for Schools 

The hot 
one of the 
Wherever it has 





rural schools is 
movements ever pro- 
tried 
the results are so definitely in favor of 
health 
there is no talk 
cold 


butter on a frosty 


lunch for 
best 
moted. been 
it, as shown by the increased 
ol the 


of going 


children, that 
back to the slabs of 
bread and winter 
day. In our own home we had lunches 
three 


children would eat a hurried breakfast, 


to put up for at one time. The 


barely touch their lunch at noon, and 
come home so hungry they would 
“niece” before supper and overeat at 
supper. 

We used to make soup for them to 
take to school, but they did not like to 


heat it on the stove for fear the chil- 
dren would think them “mollycoddles,” 
and, besides, the teacher did not like 
to have “mussing” about the 
stove 


The hot lunch must be 


them 


served to all, 


or the children will have none of it. 
Therefore, is the province of moth- 
ers to support the movement. Teach- 
ers who love their work are anxious 
to have the hot lunch, for the children 

e less restless and their minds are 
~~ ighter when they are properly 
nouris hed. A teacher who instituted 
the hot lunch in her school had one hot 
dish serve ed each day the materials 
for which were supplied each day by 
one pupil until the roll was covered, 
when they started over again. Where 
they knew the pupil could not afford 
to bring the materials, the school 


board furnished funds to pay for them, 


and one of the teachers saw to it that 


they were provided. The dishes were 
simple—milk, soups, macaroni and 
cheese, escalloped corn, baked rice 
with raisins, tapioca, cocoa. Some- 
times the parents planned a surprise 
dish, which must first be approved by 
the teacher, as competition was not 
desired The home economics class 


was supposed to do the cooking, but 
no objection was made to a prepared 
dish if the parents wished to send it. 
The girls took turn about washing the 
dishes. The menu was planned a day 
or more in advance, and the children 
advised what to bring in addition. 
Brown bread and butter, dates, apples, 
oranges, bananas and figs were always 
recommended. Prunes, washed and 
soaked in cold water over night, then 
sweetened by rolling in sugar, made a 
favorite fruit dish. 

The dishes were cups and plates of 
blue-and-white enamel, and were pur- 
chased with money made by a school 
entertainment. There were also four 
large pitchers of the enamel for serv- 
ing, and four big kettles in which to 
cook the soup and cocoa. A two-burner 
oil stove furnished the heat, altho the 
top of the heater was also used during 
the winter, to heat the water for wash- 
ing the dishes. The girl monitors for 
the day would quietly leave their seats 
at a set time and start the lunch. Po- 
tatoes were washed before bringing. 
4 tea-towel shower was asked for on 
the day the mothers met, to determine 
the matter of hot lunches These 
were all flour sacks, and were washed 
each day 

Of course this is some trouble for 
someone, but it is not time wasted, but 
time invested to the best possible ad- 
vantage in children We mothers are 
so busy with many things that we are 
apt to neglect that which is not ap- 
parent If the children had broken 
bones or open sores, we would doctor 
and nurse it trouble, but 
lack of mn at once ap 
parent chik down in flesh 
and energy and become fretful for lack 
of nourishment i 


they are 


is not 





are calle cross 





really 


whet hungry for nour 
ishing food Their digestion is upset 
and their tempers uncertain thru our 


carelessness. If the hot lunch adds to 
the health of the child—and it has 
mothers will 


been proven that it does 
not count it trouble. 











A New Geguaiention of Women 


We have been reading about the 
gathering of business and professional 
women, held in St. Louis, in July of 
this year, for the purpose of organ- 
izing and federating the women who 
had business, professional and polit- 
ical training which they could use to 
themselves and their working 
sisters. That this meeting was differ- 
ent from some meetings of women is 
apparent when we say that the confer- 
ences were held on time; also that it 
was businesslike. Good Housekeeping 
quotes one of the incidents which 
prove this: 

“Women whose important profes- 
sional interests demanded their pres- 
ence at home, others whose business 
success ranked thein with captains of 
industry, and still others who had sac- 
rificed money and much-needed vaca- 
tions, could not afford to do nothing 
but talk and produce no results. No 
one could blame the lady from Cali- 
fornia who fairly bounced from her 
chair at the height of one acrimonious 
meeting devoted to a discussion of the 
constitution. ‘Madam Chaifman,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘I have come all the way 
from the Pacific to help put this proj- 


serve 
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ect thru. . did “a come to talk per 
quibble.’ ” 

The War Department helped finance 
the work which led to this meeting. 
The delegates were from all classes of 
working women, and included a wo- 
man broker in fertilizers. They de- 
manded better education of our col- 
ored people ana of our poor whites; 
better education for women; higher 
standards of living. They discussed 
conditions regarding child labor; com- 
munity welfare; the part women 
should take in making an organization 
for Americans. “As an organization, 
the Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women will stand primarily 
for the rights of women. They will 
work for the repeal of all laws that 
now operate against women, especial 
ly the rights of women under property 
law.” 

Miss Gail Laughlin, a lawyer from 
California, is president. Miss Lena 
Phillips, of Kentucky, is executive sec- 
retary, and is credited with being “the 
motive power that made the whole or- 
ganization go. 

An organization of this kind is 
where farm women belong. We are 
our husbands’ partners in the farming 
business; we are equally interested 
with other women in the welfare of 








‘ebnmuhiae: Our labor and the labor 
of our children is as truly on the mar- 
ket as is that of tie woman who 
works in a factory. Perhaps some 
farm women were delegates to this or- 
ganiaztion; we do not know—but if 
not, they should be another year. 


An Educated Nose 


There was a bad smell about the 
front porch. The eaves troughs wers 
examined in vain for a dead bird; there 
were no dead rats or mice; the dog had 
not brought a buried bone about—yvyet 
there persisted that smell. 

A guest finally hunted down the of 
fender—a mushroom, known, he said 
as the stinking mushroom. His edu 
cated nose had traced the smell to the 
source. 

An educated nose is an asset to ths 
housekeeper. Bad smells in the cellar 
which might menace the family, are 
located and gotten rid of. Bad smells 
about the food—taintedgmeat, vege- 
tables which are going off, the poison- 
ous smells of stagnant water, all are 
sought and removed. A bad smell 
about the house is like a strange rattle 
of a car—a signal of danger which 
should be hunted down. 
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When Good Fellows Get Together 


T’S likely to be pretty tame with- 
out some music. What you need 
is a Gulbransen Player- Piano 
to get them started. 


Every fellow likes a chance to do 
his clog, or his stunt with banjo, 
mandolin or bones — or at least join 
in the chorus. And the Gulbransen 


is always ready for anybody to play, 
no matter if some one forgot his 
music or couldn’t come. 


Glorious 


Howdy 





SUL 


Pla 





I Want a Doll 


Oh! Helen 
Stein Song 
Sweet Adeline 
Come on, Pa Pa 


Every song you ever heard of is available 
in player-rolls. The latest dance songs and 
love songs. The topical, joking songs from 
the new operas. The boisterous ‘‘all- 
together now’ songs and the old close 
harmonies. 


Below are a few songs that will wake up 
any crowd and give them the kind of a time 
that does us all good. 


Every fellow will want his turn at the 
Gulbransen— it’s so Easy to Play—and with 
fine expression, too. You never tried such 
an easy player. 


Songs the Fellows Will Join in On 


Say, Young Feller, Where’d You 
Get That Girl? 

Where Do We Go From Here, 
Boys? 

There’s a Meeting Here Tonight 

A Hot Time in the Old Town 

Pack Up Your Troubles in Your 


Madelon Old Kit Bag 
: The Wild Wild Does She? Ill Say She Does 
' Gulbransen Trade Mark Women Everybody Shimmies Now 


(Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen) 


yer 


There is so much pep*and ‘‘come back"® 
in the Gulbransen you can ‘‘just make it 
talk.** Try it yourself at the Gulbransen 
dealer’s. Try playing some of these songs. 
The dealer has them, 


Then you will see why our trade mark is 
the Baby at the Pedals. Easy to Play! A 
real baby did play the Gulbransen just as 
shown in the picture and gave us the idea 
for our trade mark. 


You can tell the Gulbransen dealer’s store 
because he shows this Baby at the Pedals 
in his window and newspaper advertising. If 
you haven’t seen it, write us for his address 
and our catalog. 


NATIONALLY PRICED 
Three models, all playable by hand or by 
roll, sold at the same prices to everybody 
ev erywhere i in the U. S., freight and war tax 
paid. Price branded in the back of each 
instrument at the factory. 


White House Model $675 Suburban Model $495 
Country Seat Mode! $585 


GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON CO. 
800 No. Sawyer Ave., Chicago 


BRANSEN 


Piano 
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'Our Sabbath School Lesson 


HENRY WALLACE 





Except when announcement is m 
Lessons are as they were made ori 
sionally 
the quarterly Teviews 

Eac h issue of Wal) 














ade to the contrary, these expositions ef the Sabbath Schoel 
nally by Henry Wallace. 
be made neeessary by additions to fhe lesson text. Tt 


aces’ Farmer ts cepyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repre- 
» duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


with such slight changes as may ecca- 
is SteteMent May Doi always apply to 














The Transfiguration 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for November 16, 1919. Luke, 9:28-36.) 
“And it came to pass about eight 
days after these sayings, that he took 
with him Peter and John and James, 





and went up in the mountain to pray. 
(28) And 
his 


iving. the fash- 
altered, 

and 
there 


as he was pri 


ion of countenance was 


and his raiment bec: hite 
dazzling. (30) And 
talked with him two men, whe were 
Noses and Elijah; (31) who appeared 
in glory, and spake of his decease 
which he was about to accomplish at 


ime Ww 


behold, 


Jerusalem. (32) Now Peter and they 
that were with him were heavy with 
— but when they were fully awake, 
they saw his glory, and the two men 
that stood with him. (33) And it came 
to pass, as they were parting from 
him, Peter said said unto Jesus, Mas- 
ter, it is good for us to be here: and 
let us make three tabernacles, one for 
thee, and one for Moses, and one for 
Elijah: not knewing what he said. 
(34) And while he said these things, 
there came a cloud, and overshadowed 
them: and they feared as they entered 
into the crowd. (35) And a voice came 
out of the cloud, saying, This is my 
Son, my chosen: hear ye him. (36) 
And when the voice came, Jesus was 
found alone. And they held their 
peace, and told no man in those days 
any of the things which they had 
seen.” 

A week has passed by, six days or 


the method of 
(six days intervening, and 
eight if we count the first and the 
last), and Jesus is still lingering with 
His disciples far north among the cool 
and bracing breezes which blow 
around the base of Mount Hermon 
Of what was said or done in these 
davs the Scriptures give not the slight- 
est hint or mention. We do not need 
to be told, however, that they were 
days of darkness and trouble for the 
disciples. There were two reasons for 
this anguish of spirit. First, the 
shadow of death hung over them. 
Nothing casts a deeper pall over the 
spirit than the absolutely certain 
knowledge that one whom we love, on 
whom we must perforce depend, is to 
be taken away shortly by death. The 
sorrow is all the harder to be borne if 
we know the death is both ignomini- 
ous, shameful and unjust. Jesus had 
plainly told them He must “suffer 
many things and be rejected of the 
elders and chief priests and scribes 
and killed.” They knew how He 
was hated by all these, and knew some- 
thing of the measure of the hatred, re- 


cording to 


eight, ac 


counting 


be 





proach, ignominy, and shame in which 
as His disciples they must needs share. 
They were, with one exception, devot- 
edly attached to Jesus, and in thinking 
of what they wonld do without Him 
they sounded the deepest note of 
earthly sorrow. 


Rut that was not all. They had built 
for themselves the highest hopes of an 


earthiv kingdom; they expected to be 
harers to the full in the glories of 
that kingdom. They expected offices 


greater and more gtorious than those 
held by Herod, Pilate or Caiaphas. 
When Peter had protested against the 
statement of Jesus that He was to be 


killed, the rebuke which he received 
from the Master was terribly startling, 
withering, appalling. What did it all 


nme Re e thing only was certain: 





Jesus, the holiest of men, the greatest 
and 1 er lovable of men, was to be 
murdered When the foul deed was 
done all would be lost. No wonder 
this week was filled with gloom and 
sadness. They were all at sea. The 
werst was certain. What the resur- 
rection, of which He had spoken, was 
to be they could not for a moment 
comprehend. Even after the transfig- 


uration the three witnesses of that 
€vent talked it over again and again 
by themselves, wondering what the 
resurrection of the dead could mean. 
(Mark, 9:10.) The present was too 


{ 








| 
| 


dark, too unutterably horrible, to per- 
mit them during this time to consider 
the future. 

And Jesus leaves them to solve for 
themselves the hard problem. After 
all, we have to think out our own trou- 
bles and sorrow. It is well, indeed, for 
us, if the sterm in our own can 
always settled down between Sab 
baths, for I take it that it was on the 
next Sabbath evening that Jesus invit- 
ed three of His disciples, the three 
most advanced in spiritual things, 
Peter, James and John, therefore, the 
three most beloved, te take a walk 
with Him. He led them to one of the 
spurs of Mount Hermon, the highest 
peaks of which rise 9,400 feet above 
the sea. He took them, therefore, not 
to the top, but “wp into an high moun- 
tain apart.” 

From this lofty eminence, in the de- 
licious coolness of the summer air, one 
could take in at a glance the whole 
Jordan valley, the sea of Galilee, and 
the Dead Sea, far beyond; in another 
direction far-off Jerusalem; in another, 
Lebanon and the mountains of Moab; 
in another, Syria, from Damascus in 
the desert to the Mediterranean Sea. 
But Jesus and the three disciples went 
not up into that mountain, so full of 
sacred associations to the Israelite as 
was the view from that point, for the 
purpose of sight-seeing, but to pray; 
to pray for Himself and with and for 
them, for now the shadow of the cross 
was ever on His spirit. That meant in- 
finitely more to Him than it could ever 


souls 


be 





mean to merely mortal man; for suf- 
fering must ever be in proportion to 
the dignity, to the fine susceptibility, 
the soul power of the sufferer. The 
mountain must ever be more solitary 
than the plain; the higher the moun- 
tain, the more solitary it becomes. The 


greater the soul, the less fellowship it 


can have in its suffering. Hence, the 
need which Jesus felt for fellowship 
and communion with the Father, and 


the human longing as became a man 
for the fellowship here and afterward 
in Gethsemane of those He loved best. 

And as the sum was setting in the 
western sea, now in full view, across 
which His church was to pass for the 
spiritual conquest of the lost world, 
and turning the snow fields of Mount 
Hermon into crimson and gold, like 
John’s future vision of the new Jerusa- 
jem, and as the moon began to cast its 
long shadows over the valleys between 
the mountain peaks and light up the 
snow fields, Jesus knelt in prayer with 
these disciples, praying with and for 
them at first; and then as the spirit of 
peace fell upon their souls and their 
evelids closed in the sweet slumber of 
those who live much in the open air, 
He praved for Himself, for the abso- 
lute rest of faith and the victory of 
sacrificial obedience. 

“And as he was praying, the fashion 
of his countenance was altered,” and 
His face did shine as the sun, as John 
saw it afterward on the Isle of Pat- 
mos (Revelation, 1:16), “and his coun- 
tenance was as the sun shineth in his 


strength”; “and his garments became 
glistering, exceeding white, so as no 
fuller on earth can whiten them.” | 
(Mark, 9:3.) } 


Who of us can not now call to mind 
faces of thoroly good men and women 
on which the joys and sorrows, the ex- 





periences of a long and usefwi life, 
have graven lines which mo painter 
can delineate on canvas and no a 
tor can carve on stone, and which ce 

tify to us in unspeakable Saniniiie 
which we can not describe if we would 
that they have been much in commu- 
nion with God? Who of us have not 
seen the faces of dear friends lighted 
up in radiance which comes neither | 
from sun.( moon or stars, the outshin- 
ing for the moment of a noble spirit 
within? We then begin to understand 
in some faint way what the Scriptures 
mean when they say that those who 
it had been the 


tyr “saw his face as 


face of an angel.” 
If even among sinful men the glory 
of a spirit-filled life may thus shine 





veil of flesh in which dwelt all the full- 
ness of the Godhead bodily should be 
radiated by 


witnessed the stoning of the first mar- 
was doubtless this that John had in 


dwelt among us (and we beheld his 
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the work that formerly required 
weeks of human effort. 







And now every Monday morning more 












AAW ~~ thana hundred thousand May tag Multi-Motor 

Spd) A) Washing Machines murmur their message of 

ae Wy) = cleanliness to as many rural households—the 
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equipment affords an auxiliary 
adapted to many purposes. 
The Maytag Electric Washer, 
trically < rppointed cit y hon cs for both convenience 
and efficiency, is also adapted to operation in connec- 
tion with any standard fs arm electric lis chting system. 
Ask the Maytag Dealer to demonstrate this all 
purpose power plant ia your own home. 
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thru the garment of flesh, wirat else | glory, glory as of the only begotten 
could be expected when Jesus was pre- | from the Father), full of grace and 
paring Himself for His descent into | truth.” Peter, another witness, could 
the valley of humiliation, than that the | never forget that. Long afterward he 


wrote: “But we were eye witnesses of 
his majesty. For he received trom God 
the Father honor and glory when there 
was borne such a voice to him by the 


the Divinity within? It 


mind long afterward when he wrote: Majestic Glory, This is my beloved 
“And the Word became flesh and | Son, m whom I am well pleased: and 





this voice we ourselves heard borne 
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out of heaven, when we were with him 
in the holy mount.” (Peter, 1:16-18.) 

And the three were heavy with sleep 
while Moses, the law-giver, and Elijah, 
the reformer, the former long since 
buried on Mount Abarim, and the lat- 
ter separated from the world by a 
chariot of fire, talked with Him as 
friend talks to friend, talked of the 
“decease,” the exodus, the going out 
which He should accomplish at Jeru- 
salem. Luke describes the birth of 
Christ as His incoming. His exodus 
is more than His death; it is His out- 
going by death, and resurrection, and 
Moses and Elijah speak of it as some- 
thing not forced on Jesus from with- 
out, but as something that He should 
personally accomplish. 

The 
chamber 
heaviest sleeper. 


presence of a stranger in his 
will often awaken any but the 
Is it any wonder then 
that the presence of Moses and Elijah, 
to say nothing of the spiritual intensity 
of Jesus, should awaken these sleeping 
disciples and that they should be dazed 
and confused by the strange and super- 
natural scene around them? How nat- 
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ural it is that Peter, ever ready to talk 
on the slightest opportunity, should, 
without knowing what he said, pro- | 
pose to build three tents from the 


bushes on the mountain tops for Jesus 
and His two friends, in order that they 
might enjoy this blessed conversation 


for days. And even as he spoke came 
the Shekinah. To the Jew, whether 
Moses as he gazed on the burning 


bush, or the children of Israeli as they 
followed the pillar of fire by night, or 
the youthful Isaiah in the temple, or 
Ezekiel by the river Chebar, u..8 was 


ever a symbol of the Divine presence. 
And they feared, as Moses did in 
Horeb, Isaiah in the temple, and Eze- 


kiel by the rivers of Babylon; and the 
more so as they were enshrouded by 
it; and still more so when they heard 
‘wes voice of God, as these prophets 





| 


| 





did of old; and like them they fell on 
their faces, as John afterward did 
when Jesus appeared to him on the 
Isle of Patmos. It was not until Jesus 
came and gently touched them, and 
said, “Arise and be not afraid,” that 
they dared look again upon the vision, 
and Jesus was then alone. 

And now for the special lesson in all 
this to the disciples. As before stated, 
they had been in deep perplexity for a 
week, ever since Jesus had told them 
of His being taken away from them by 
a violent death. The three who were 
spiritually worthy, and who were al- 
ways for this reason the leaders of the 
disciples, were permitted to hear this 
subject which so greatly disturbed 
them, calmly discussed by Moses and 
Elijah in glory, to see that the Divine 
purpose ran thru it all, to know some- 
thing of the nature of the resurrection 
(of which their conceptions were of 
the dimmest before), and to hear for 
themselves the voice of God from out 
the well-known symbol of the Divine 
power. 

Necessary also, and we say this with 
the greatest reverence, was all this for 
Jesus Himself. If it was necessary for 
angels to visit Him after the tempta- 
tion in the wilderness and after the 
fierce struggle in Gethsemane, it was 
no less necessary now when He was 
about to descend into the valley of hu- 
miliation, with His leading apostle 
tempting Him to falter. More than 
necessary was all this for the disci- 
ples. They needed to know beyond all 
question that behind all this seeming 
disaster that threatened them there 
was the almighty power of God; that 
all that was good and great in the past 
looked on with approbation. While 
they were not permitted to speak of it 
till after the resurrection, but “held 
their peace,” the confidence which this 
vision awakened in the breasts of 
these men would tend to steady and 
control all the rest. 
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Copyright 191: 
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Why Unc’ Billy Possum Plays Dead 


Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck and 
Striped Chipmunk have persuaded Grand- 
father Frog to tell them why Unc’ Billy 
Possum plays dead, and he has started by 
telling them how one morning the imp 
of mischief had gotten into old Mr. 
Possum, Unc’ Billy's great-great-great- 
grandfather, a thousand times removed. 


as I said before,” continued 
Grandfather Frog, “the imp of mischief 
seemed to be in old Mr. Possum’s head 
that morning, for he began to play tricks 
on his neighbors as soon as they were out 
of bed He hid Old King Bear's break- 
fast, while the latter had his head turned, 
and then pretended that he had just come 


“Anyway, 


along. He was very polite, and offered to 
help Old King Bear hunt for his lost 
breakfast. Then, whenever Old King Bear 
came near the place where it was hidden, 


it somewhere 
and he 
for 


old Mr. Possum would hide 
Old King Bear was hungry, 
worked himself up into a terrible rage, 
he was in a hurry for his breakfast. Old 
Mr. Possum was very sympathetic, and 
seemed to be doing his very best to find 
the lost meal At last Old King Bear 
turned his head suddenly and caught sight 
of old Mr. Possum hiding that breakfast 
in a new place. My, my, but his temper 
did boil over! It certainly did! And if he 
could have laid hands on old Mr. Possum 
that minute, it surely would have been 
the end of hin 

“But old Mr 


‘ Ise 


Possum was mighty spry 


and he went off thru the Green Forest, 
laughing fit to kill himself Pretty soon 
he met Mr. Panther. He was very polite 
to Mr. Panther. He told him that he had 
just come from a call on Old King Bear, 


and hinted that Old King Bear was then 
enjoying a feast and that there might be 
enough for Mr. Panther, if he hurried up 
there at once 

“Now, Mr. Panther was hungry, for he 
had found nothing for his breakfast that 
morning So he thanked Mr. Possum 
and hurried away to find Old King Bear 
and share in the good things old Mr. Pos- 
sum had told about 

“Old Mr. Possum himself hurried on, 
chuckling as he thought of the way Mr 
Panther was likely to be received, with 
Old King Bear in such a temper. Pretty 
soon along came Mr. Lynx. Old Mr. Pos- 
sum told him the same story he had told 
Mr. Panther, and Mr. Lynx went bound- 
ing off in a terrible hurry for fear that 
he would not be in time to share in that 
good breakfast. It was such a good joke 


that old Mr. Possum tried it on Mr. Wolf 
In fact, he 


and Mr. Fisher and Mr. Fox. 











hunted up every one he could think of 
and sent them to call on Old King Bear, 
and without really telling them so, he 
made each one think that he would get a 
share in that breakfast. 

“Now, there wasn’t any more break- 
fast than Old King Bear wanted himself, 
and by the time Mr. Panther arrived, 
there wasn’t so much as a crumb left. 





they would 
feast would 


“As they were 
like to know 


all very hunery 


when the 
be ready.” 


others came 
and 


Then, one after another, th 
dropping in, each licking his chops, 
all very polite to Old King Bear. At first 
he didn’t know what to make of it, but 
pretty soon Mr. Fox delicately hinted that 
they had come in response to the invita- 
tion sent by Mr. Possum, and that as they 
were all very hungry, they would like to 
know when the feast would be ready. 
Right away Old King Bear knew that old 
Mr. Possum had been up to some of his 
tricks, and he told his visitors that they 
were the victims of a practical joke 

“My, my, my, how angry everybody 
grew! With Old King Bear at their head, 
they started out to hunt for old Mr. Pos- 
sum. When he saw them coming, he 
realized that what he had thought was a 
joke had become no longer a laughing 
matter for him, He was too frightened to 
run, so he scrambled up a tree. He quite 

















Then You Can Add 
Another Bottom 


The same power that pulls a gang-plow 
of two dull bottoms will just as readily 
pull three well-sharpened bottoms. 
This has been proved at many of the 
U. S. experiment farms. 





A sharp plow cuts the soil with little 
resistance, speeds up the job and saves 
time, power and profit for the farmer. 
Sharpening plow-points is a simple, one- 
man job when you have a 


Pedals like a_ bicycle. 
Pressure required—no water 


No 


or oil to cool the steel. The 
head swivels, making the most 
awkward tool easy to grind. 


HUMMER GRINDER 
The DIMO-GRIT wheels of the “Hummer” sharpen twenty-five times as 





fast as a grindstone, without drawing the temper. Plow-points, mower 
sickles, cultivator blades, ensilage knives, harrow discs, axes and all other 
cutting tools can be sharpened in a few minutes—easily and safely. 


The “Hummer” is built like a créam-separator—all-metal construction— 
dust-proof ball bearings—worm gear drive. 


SEND 52ce FOR DIMO-GRIT POCKET HONE 


Send 25c instamps fora DIMO-GRIT pocket hone. 
See for yourself how quickly it puts a keen edge 
on even the dullest jack-knife. 


Luther Grinder Mfg. Co. 


The Largest Makers of Farm Repair Tools in the World 
Dept. 117 MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 
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Here, Neighbor, is where you 
can “knock off” a good, big part of 
the price you expected to pay 
} for that new stove or 
range. Write 
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for my cata- 
log showing the 
most beautiful hot blast and 
oak heaters, base burners, steel and 
cast iron ranges that you ever Icid eyes on. 
All quoted at my factory-to-you prices—freight pre- 
Paid to your station. 
Also get my money-saving offer on Kalamazoo 4 
Pipeless Furnaces, Kitchen Kabinets and Tables, Phono- 
raons. Indoor Closets, Fireless Cookers, Sewing S- 
achines, Washing Machines, Cream arators, Jes Saar 
Paints and Roofing. Ask for Catalog No. 116 VN 
**The Old Stove Master’’ 3 iu 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. , 7. 
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forgot that Mr. Panther and Mr. Lynx | closed, for he couldn’t bear the thought 
could climb just as fast as he. Up the of looking at the cruel teeth and claws of 
tree after him they scrambled, and he Om King Bear and the others. Presently, 
crept as far out as he could get on one of while he was wondering why they didn't 


the branches. Mr. Panther didn’t dare go jump on him and tear him to pieces, Old 


out there, so he just shook the branch. King Bear spoke 
He shook and shook and shook and shook, “I guess Mr. Possum won't play any 
and the first thing old Mr. Possum knew, more jokes, Mr. Panther,’ he said. “You 


he was flying thru the air down to where just knocked the life out of him when you 





the others were all meady to pounce on shook him off that branch.’ 

him | “Mr. Panther came over and sniffed at 
“Old Mr. Possum was frightened al- | Mr. Possum and turned him over with 

most to death. He shut his eyes, and | one paw. All the time Mr. Possum lay 


then he landed with a thump that knocked 
all the wind from his body. When he got | 
his breath again, he still kept his eyes | 


just as if he were dead, because he was 
too frightened to move. ‘I didn't mean to 
kill him,’ said Mr. Panther. ‘We certainly 
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Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
al I Twelve cents each pre- 
Order by number and give size or age. ; 
y and be sure andsign yourname and address 
déress all orders to PaTTERN T 
,ces” FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 
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SELLER LIABLE FOR MISREPRE- 
SENTATION. 





N. Graves, a trader located at 
the Fort Worth stock yards, was sued 
by Allen Haynes te whom he had sold 
a herd of 295 cattle, Haynes claiming 
that more than one hundred of the ani- 
mals died as the result of being infected 
with Texas fever and that he had pur- 
chased the animals upon the representa- 
tion of Graves that they were sound 
and free from disease. 

The trial court awarded judgment 
against Graves in favor of Haynes to the 
amount of $5,077.67 with imterest at the 
rate of 6 per cent from the of pur- 
chase of the cattle to the date of pay- 
ment of the judgment On appeal the 
appeals court affirmed the judgment, 
se ing that the evidence clearly war- 

anted the verdict of the jury and indi- 
vee that Graves had not used his best 
skill and care to buy only sound cattle 














Some questions arose as to whether 
Graves was acting as Haynes’ agent 
in the purchase of the cattle or whether 
the cattle had been purchased by 


Graves and resold to Haynes 

The evidence indicated taht Graves 
had assured Hayneg that he was the 
owner of the cattle and that he had re- 
peatedly assured him that he would sell 
him only sound and dise: 
which had come from a safe country. It 
was further held that the fact that the 
seller misrepresenting diseased cattle as 
sound realized his profit only in the 
form of a commission, did not of itself 
necessarily show that he was handling 
the cattle merely as a broker and agent 
for Haynes.—Live Stock Exchange Bul- 
letin. 


se-free stock 





LIABILITY FOR DEATH OF 
ANIMALS. 

In Richards et al. vs. Northern Pa- 
cific Railway Company, 173 Northwest- 
ern 778, supreme court of North Dakota, 
Richards and another shipper forwarded 
from Vineyard Texas, June 6, 1914, twen- 
ty cars containing 998 cattle to Dickin- 
son, North Dakota It was intended that 
they should be unloaded at Eland, a non- 
agency station, about feur miles from 
Dickinson Arrangements were made for 
them to proceed directly to Bland, but 
upon arrival at Dickinson it v found 
that the railroad was not prepared to 
handle the shipment to Eland and before 
arrangements could be made about three 

rs’ delay occurred 

The indications at the time the ship- 
ment arrived at Dickinson were that a 
Storm was coming up and although the 
shipper did everything possible to ar- 
range prompt arrival at Eland, the de- 
lay prevented the cattle from being un- 
loaded in time for them to fill up with 














‘ and uperate from their weak- 
ened cendition before the storm brok 
As a result of alleged mishandling 


more than 100 cattle died and suit was 
entered against the delivering carrier 
Case was tried by the court without a 
jury and a judgment for $3,291 was 


award: The supreme court affirmed 
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ary to the general principle such 
that th carrier in this anc 
was in a position to have reaso an 
that loss would be sus i by 
f the pending storr ind that 
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FAILURE TO FURNISH CARS. 


In Seuthern Pacific Company vs. Stev- 
ens, et al., 258 Federal 165, circuit court 
of Appeals, vin 
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Via the Santa Fe to Phoenix 

trial court awarded judgment for 
236.04 damages for failmre to fur- 
cars, this including the enhanced 
expense of shipping via express, and in- 
juries to the cattle while delayed at 
Mt Vernon awaiting cars and ship- 
ment.—Live Stock Exchange BuHetin. 






































' Have a Happy 
an Health Heated Farm Home 


lj { MORE than one-third of every 








fi My" Ms year is spent indoors with the 
ff \\"W RY windows all tightly closed. Unless 
[Ta \ the heating system automatically cir- 
culates a refreshens the air, you are 


tf risking the health, vitality and com- 
i he fort of yourfamity. The safe and prac- 
tical heating system to install is the 
| 


UP §"q LIFESAVER 
| | | @ ” PIPELESS HEATER 


2 downin the basement. The Life Saver gives 











Hil) Va 1 true Health Heat—an ample —— of prop- 
‘© ee!) Se erly w armed, pure, moist air. The Life Saver 

y does not ruin the cI * the furniture 

3 and breed discase Hs dr rying out the membranes 





and delicate tissues of the human system, 


Old- style cast iron furnaces; smaller at the bottom than at the top, are in- 
efficient in design, because they admit a larger amount of cold air than can 
possibl ly find passage between the upper pa rt of the furnace and the casing. 
When the owner crowds the furnace to make the house comfortable, the re- 

sult is forced draft and congestion, causing = air to be ee instead of Pf 
delivered to the rooms warm and mviet, There never has been an 

excuse for a dirty, inefficient stove on a $50 rug since basements ad 

were invented. The Life Saver removes all the stove muss and Pd DONALD 
bother from the living rooms and assures an ample supply of 
Health Heat, as we demonstrate conclusively in the booklet Pa p ttl Murphy St. 
that will be sent immediately upon receipt of coupon. e Do. Moines, lowe. 


There is a furnace for every requirement Pr ann iy Fe 
in the Wrot Iron line-—-twelve styles of My house is........tTooms 
and seventy-nine sizes MON nstosintas stories, 
o Ground size.....by..... feet. 
Donald B. Howard HeaterCo. 67 x. (anh 
Pd 


Des Moines, lewa RETA TPT TTT TO 
Live ake in” open Fo nt should write or 
| ——__—_....y.——. 4a 
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Pendergast Fence Book 
Just off the press—a complete treatise on 

selecting, buying and erecting wire fence. 

Sent free upon request. 


A brand new Oliver Typewriter at a $43 
saving. And we send it for free trial. If 
you keep it, pay us only $3 per month, Yeu 
can now afford it Our new booklet, “‘The 














Developed 25c. 
CATALOG FREE Be TRS 
KITSELMAN BROS. vePt.295 MUNCIE, INDIANA Pinte basi. acl ton: Ppa Oye 
ee seiechadiialidbeoiaeissiactinatiniciens Mcdeinhipman . $ 5 Prints on Ve : Paper at 
r red. The best grade of 
« 
ALLACH & CO., INC. 
I y 
133 North Wabash Ave i ILL. 





rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 








We sell full gauge heavy galvanized | Typewriter on the Farm,” explains all the 
fence and barbed wire direct from factory uses, how to systematize your accounts and 
at first cost. Why pay more? correspondence. It shows how easy it is to 

fs type with an Oliver. 
United Fence Company Write today for free copy of this bookiet 
< oe and details of our — 

OF STILLWATER Cination Prte 61.87) 
323 Main St., Stillwater, Minn. TME OLIVER tie AB hn COMPANY 
263 Front St., Fort Madison, Ia. 3368 Oliver Typewriter Buliding Chicago, Minsis 
| 

—— ——— hae oS 














Direct to Farmer|= PREMO 
at =— Milt Prices — Kites Pecks 



































Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 











against hardest weather conditions. High Power Mantles 


Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. for Gasoline Lamps 
CHICAGO NEW YORK and Lanterns 
Madetogiveservice Willlast 











longer and etand rougber usage 








than any otber mantie &nown. 











Made in our own factory by spec- 

{ ial patented process ®uy from 

your dealer’ r order direct from 

nearestofice Priee per doz ‘ 

THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 

Migre of The Famous Quick Lite’ 
“y Lantervs 








Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 


“‘The Fruit Jar of the Field’ 
Dickey Silos Are Guaranteed samgoe 
Send for catalog No. 4 one om ps 


° a ; To! edo tes Anaeen Chicago 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. e 
Macomb, IIL. 


ene Clu, Me. Chattennesn, Bene. | | Wante d 4 AtOnc e! 














Married man on farm, good wages Write for 





MOLASS E Seance Particulars. George Wilkins moda 


CHICAGO MOLASSES COMPANY, 1825 South Canal St Chicago, | Please mention this paper when writing. 

















_WA LLACES' 





Don’t sell a dollar’s worth toanyone until 
youget HILL BROS. Official Fur Price 
List and see the extra high prices we are 
paying. We Charge No Commission. 


Write for Official Fur Price 
List, “Secrets of Big Trap- 
pers . A 

FR Use coupon or «6 
postal card will do. 


HILL BROS. “os co. 
398 Hill Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 


HILL BROS. FUR C 
398 Hill Bids. St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me FREE your Official Fur Price List, 
“Secrets of Big Trappers’’, Game Laws, etc. 


Name 





ie. YOU CAN GET BIGGER & >> 
ay FUR CHECKS  \f 


The way we grade furs you get MORE 
MONEY. You also get it quicker. Try our 
way and let us prove we treat you RIGHT. 


We positively do not 
charge you commission 
under any pretext. You 
get every cent your furs 
are worth. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID 


By shipping NOW you can get more money 
than you ever thought possible. Waiting may 
lose you good hard cash. Don’t risk it. Ship 
what you have quickly, to the old reliable 
house that treats you RIGHT. 





Our tag on a shipment is a real 
protection for the trapper. It 
absolutely assures a square deal 
and makes it SAFE to ship. 


Let us send you our 


especial! offer of free wire 
Wire Stretcners 


stretchers with latest 
H. SHULMAN & CO. 


market news, price list 
and shipping tags. 
Dept. 204 lowa City, lowa 


Write us TODAY, 








ay Book 


The real shipping season is just 
started. Send for this book now 
and get in onthe big money! Cram 


full of trapping lore! Pictures of 
leading fur-bearersin color. Shows 
best places for sets—baits to use— 
how to dry ard ship pelts right to get the 
most cash. Also lists real bargains in jim- 
dandy trapping equipment! Send your 
name and address to us today and the 
book comes FREE, 





| 
| 


TAR MES 








Recent Public Sales 


ZOBEL SHORT-HORNS AVERAGE $645. 

The splendid offering of Short-horns 

sold by Zobel Bros. and C. F. Zobel, of 

Dysart Iowa, October 2list, brought a 

total of $35,475, on the fifty-five head sold 

an average of $645 per head 

tent was well filled, and in- 

inent breeders from a 

1 good local attend- 

1 good pace for the 

that followed 

successful Top prices 

around $1,500, two head of femaels 

ching th The | price for 

was § , for tl 1 bull, West- 

Elect ys J. B. Ven- 

of Wessi Auctioneer 

Milne, Kahoka got several 

f females. including Royal Goods 

Imp. Roval Diamond, at $1,500 J. H 

of Clemons, lowa, paid the same 

Mina’s Pride, a Campbell Mina, 

with a heifer calf at fo ot \ Marr Alex 

andrina two-year 1 daughter of West- 

lawn Elect, sold for ,325, to Rhynas & 

Wells. Stockport, Vi “he list of sales 

following shows 1 buyers were 

the list including those going at $500 and 
over: 


’acker 


price for 


BULI 
Westlawn Elect, June 
Wessington 
Sept., 


Elect King 
Traer, lowa .... 
Victor Knight, Mar., 


> (and 
iryville, 
(and b 
inbeck, Ia 


THE COSGRIFF SHORT-HORNS 
AVERAGE $575. 
short horn dispersion sale 


Son f Clarence 


held by 
lowa, 
‘essfully, with 
price of 


ling 
the 
Cru 


onel 
r the 
became 

the sale 
ind was assisted 1! jeorge surge 
John Hals« A list of sales at $500 and 
over 


opened the sal 
and 
follows 

BULLS 

Village Sport, Nov mJ. 

er, Clemons, lowa : “ ath 

Village Leader, Mar "18: W. K. 

Humphrey, Volga City, lowa ..... 

Village Bearer, Oct 18; Wallace 

Zwickey, Maiden Rock : 
FEMALES 

Clark, 


Pack- 


$1,000 


1,010 


Beauty, Jan., '16 
age, Mont 





ith, June, ‘11 (and 


Cherry Volumnia : 
! f Tilton, Maquoketa, 


calf); C. E. 

lowa hike wena ee aes 

Cherry Flower, Apr., ‘15 L 

calf); E. Moore & Son, West Lib- 
erty, Iowa 

Village Maid 3d, May, ‘11 

Tom Kane, Clarence, Iowa. 

Maid 4th, Jan., ‘14 (and h. 

Falcon Bros., Central City, 


(and 


6th, Pad i Cover- 
Magucketn, Iowa...... 
Flower, June, ‘18; G. 


2d, Sept., 

Schmink, inbury, 
Royal's Amelia, Apr., 

calf); G. G. Cl 
Amelia Queen 

Clarence, Iowa 
Sultana’s Rose, 

Bushnell, De 
Princess May, 

Clark 
Missie’s 

Clark awe 
Roan Ruby, July, "16 (and 

Wm. Cosgrove, Davenport, 
Village Queen, May, ‘18; G 
Roan Missie, Nov., ‘18; Rhynas, Sons 

& Wells, Stockport, Iowa 


Blossom, 


HOYMAN HAS GOOD NIGHT SALE. 
Following the McClellan sale, at Low- 
den, Iowa, Hoyman dispers qd 
herd of Sl t-horns during the eve 
r a same day, holding the sale 
1} y electricity It 
7 in every particula 
brought out in good condition, 
-ccommodations for holding 
were excellent The fe ature 
lling 


Silver 

her cl: 

a wonderful ife 4 
on her was spirited, with many buyers 
in until she was finally sold to Loveland 
Stock Mount Pleasant, Iowa, for 
$2. 800 ier dam, lling with ¢ an cow 
calf fo y Sun > § tan, estab- 
lished Love- 
land 


} 
mmplete 


( calf); 
Iowa peices 
Or: inge i 2d (and b. 
Grieg ‘larence, Iowa .. 7" 
Scotel Rhynas & "Wells, 
Stockpor 
Silver 
Farm cerk nas 
Orange May; G. G. Cl 
Scotch Claudia 2d (and b 
Grieg 
Sultan's C 
Dorothy 
Dixon 
Sunnyside ! 
as & Wells 
ord Lass (and 
Britt, Iowa 
‘audena;: G 
Clau 
iquoketa, 
Duchess { and 


Duchess 2d 


Ruspero; W. H 
pendence ca 

; ivside Sultan: G 

Rusper's Goods; Hepoon 


ren, Ill 


GET OF GAINFORD CHAMPION POPU- 
LAR AT McCLELLAN DIS- 
PERSION. 

c . MeClellan dispersed his herd of 
Gainford ? ipion Short-horns during 

- ~ 
was |! 
and with 
prevailing, a s 
present, and pri 
top was mad: 
Gainford, by 
Sweet Victoria 2d, for 
N. J. Smith, of T 
was $2,125 The female top was made 
Matchless 14th, a four-year-old dau 
of Monarque Sultan, with a roan ec 
at foot by Gainford Chan ipion 3 
of Gainford Champion were prom 
the sale, twenty-one females by hi 
aging $775, and five bulls by him making 
an average of $965, with twenty-six ani- 
mals by this sire selling for an average 
of $801, against a general average 


Gainf 


Nov. 7, 1919 














t Join the Parade 


Start now and ship every skin you handle 
this season to the greatest fur house in 
the greatest fur market in the world, 
Abraham Fur Co., St. Louis, 

You are about to start the greatest fur 
season in the history of the fur trade— you 
will receive the highest prices for your 
furs ever known and if you want every 
dollar coming to you for your shipments, 
send them to the Abraham Fur Co. We 
have cleaned out all of our old supply, 
lock, stock and barrel, and have nothing on 
hand but money~millions to pay for furs. 


TRAPPER 


Write today and get in line with the 
most successful fur institution in the 
world. Our tremendously large busi- 

nese was built on a policy of Fair 
Grading and Highest Prices to the 
Trapper, and today we are in a 
better position than ever to carry 

out this “winning”’ policy. 
Don’t ship a single skin to any 
other fur house before you have 
carefully investigated the Abra- 

ham Fur Co, of St. Louis, 
Order an Abraham Smoke 
Pump. Holds the world’s record 
for long distance smoking and is 

@ sure winner. 


Price Postpaid, $2 Each 


FREE rosscnrinm 


Greatest trappers’ guide ever 
published, most complete cata- 
log of trappers’ supplies. Send 
for a copy today—find out all 
about our new lineof traps. You 
can’t do without them. They have 

many new features which no other traps have. 
Our catalog tells you all about them. Not the 

st, but the best. Write today—a one cent 
post card brings FS one dollar’s worth of fur 
information. t delay— Write 


am Fur Ge, 


213-215 N. Main St. Dept. 321 


St.Louis, USA 

















Every farmer should 
have this book, which 
tells him how to 
make his hides 


worth more. Write 


your copy FREE / 


v years of wear--more service-~- 
more value from a coat or robe 

from your horse or cow hide and it 
— you less than a cloth 


Save $25 Beeson 


a wo 
at se TANNING CONANT 


212 5. Irst St, Des Moines, 





Sky High Prices 


Trap every creek, hedge and pond. Rogers payt 
biggest money on your catch—get your share. 
Learn the tricks of the trarpers’trade—don’ t wall 
—write today for Rogers’ hig improved 


FREE Trappers’ Guide 
Chuckful of trappers’ secrets— 
meant forred-blooded trap- 
ping men—hang the cov- 
eron yourwall. Getfree 
lists of traps, and trap- 
pers’ supplies at lowest 
prices. Write at onc e—don’ t 
wait—Address Dept. 166. 


ec 
OGERS FUR 


Sr. Louis,Mo. 
MAIN ANO LOCUST STS. 
ROGERS Gives Fairest Grading, Pays Shipri’ 
Charges and Highest Prices. 
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Your — to 


FUNSTER 


Get most money for your furs. Because 

we supply the international market, we 

can pay the highest prices you can get 

anywhere. All our grading done ogg ee every 

I brings exactly what ft is worth. Over 500,000 
trappers ship to Funsten because Funsten pays 
1 cash, not promises. 


Trappers’ Supplies So EE 


Baits, traps, guns, smokers b "factory 
prices. Also shows best trapping meth- 
ods, game laws, animals in color. Write! 


FunstenBros.&Co. 


chauge 3a Sulding St. Louis, Mo. 





Get Funsten * a _ 
ok FRE 




















Let megive you these 
Stretching Board 
Patterns FREE 


Get ready for a big money- 
making tra capping season. Old 
timers wil! tell you that they never 


riees like you will eft: 


every possib 
’ =. = Properly stretched 
alw % more. 
ready with plenty rot “quad stretching boards--- 
and ship to 


DES MOINES, 


prices---I mail returns. in a few hours 
wy colt: ‘ars 


rt oo 
Wee T cents for 
wo orth. -and oP UARANT & TO HOLD YOUR 5k FURS SEP- § 
ARATE onrequest end setar you are not 


pa 
game 
Feturn mail--also RUMBAUGH'S 
to-theaninute market 











touch with trapping activity everywhere, 


Trapping Pays Big Money 




















This free magazine shows you how you 
can have best success trapping fur- 
bearers. All the secrets of trapping; 
pictures, and stories of trapping 
an@hunting adventure. Tells how 
to get highest prices for furs. 
Traps, Animal Baits, Guns, Etc.— 
everything for the trapper at low 
factory cost. Catalog sent 
free. Write today. 
E.W.BIGGS & CO. 
Buyers of Raw Furs. 
3 Biggs Bidg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


IDES TAN 


rip your hides to a the 
eld reliable tanne 
thousands of ethe' =F are += 
ing and receive back beauti- 
ful robes and coats made to 














tel ting ail A ut our w 
ices and other waleuanet infor 
Address 


Bent FREE. 


OWNIET 


S132 Market Street 
DES MOine 


FUR BUYERS WANTED 


buy all kinds and from al sections. Send us 

yous shipment and if we satisfy you tell others; if 
 * lus. We epecialize im No. 2 and 3 Skunk. 
¥ trom 10% higher prices than any other 





to 20¢ 





a n America. We issue no fancy and misleading , 
Srature, bat will give you a square deal or no bust- 
be®, Forty years’ experience. 


HOWELL FUR Co. 
tad &. Cotiege St.. ALLIANCE, OHIO 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


Sale of 


over 















ar 


$756 


Clellan has been using as herd sire, 
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ott. 


give 









WALLAC ES’ 





FARMER 2236 











Mr. Mc- 


found 


Legal Hope, that 





favor with the buyers, cows bred to him 
being well sought after. He sold to Park- 
hil & Son, Sigourney, Iowa, for $1,275. 
The offering was quite widely scattered, 
buyers from Illinois. Iowa, Missouri. South 
Dakota, Kansas, Minneso ta and Montana 
finding cattle to their liki The offer- 
ing was presented to the lic in good 
condition and fit to go ahead and make 
good with new owners. Sales at $500 and 


n 





bel 





Dern , ° 
Duchess of Gloster (and b. calf): W 
C. Somerville, Gray ,lowa ......... 1,075 
Gay Butterfly (and h. calf) Leo 
Duer, Char ee Iowa ink knead a) 
| Loyal Victori John Daniels, Wil- 
| liamsburg, I MMR pig oss 1,000 
Glendale Dr ess of G.; Trevor & 
| Alcott, Fe an, Iowa a Gia sehen $50 
Engtish Lassie (and h. calf); J. W. 
McDermott ....... Seer ee 
Lowden Nonpareil { and b calf); E 
B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa ca. 
White Lady (and b. calf); W. F 
Swartz, Lake Preston, S. D $00 
Dalmeny Fairview: Wm Herkel- 
mann, Elwood, Iowa ‘ : 850 
| Victoria Lass; Bliss Bros., Diagonal, 
SN atti a Gdie da lkk tn se alan mene cane 825 
Silver Patience: Loveland Stock 
Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa ........ 800 
Bonnie Missie; Harry Bebe, Char- 
et Raa ee aeen 77E 
Victoria Lina; J. H. Deg ae (ei 
Barmpton Lady; J. W. Me Der -rmott. 775 
| Sweet Victoria 2d (and h. calf); J 
| A. Daniels .. Dan sist te ate taal anette 775 
| Pride ef Inverness 7th; Peter Beck, 
| Maquoke ta, Iowa ihn) 642s eee 750 
| Gwynne Ruby; Harry Bebe ........ 700 
Gloster Hope; J. M. Bacon, Wilton, 
} Iowa See eee 700 
Victoria ar Bonnewell & 
Son, iceman et: MON occ seen nc. 700 
Rosetta (and b. calf); Melvin Mille r, 
A ree 700 
Ida Marr; B. W. McCart, Geneva, 
REESE ER eer ee 675 
Victoria Select; Peter Bect i 675 
Patience 33d; E. H. Harmon, Mar 
i SRR SE icc nccnccaserccus 650 
| Seottish Maid d (and h. calf); B 
| IEEE ccs anes vekes moe dea ones 650 
' Missie Me; 5 M ee 650 
Gainford Missie; Miller Bros., Britt, 
| RN Sich Se sath lala Aaa nargivi Saciaca sam gala 650 
Princess Missie; Mr. Campbell, Wa- 
| eI i i 625 
| Lady Butterfly; Lloyd Long, Lu- 
| WEED, “FEIT: ncuwscescses 625 
Marr White Lady; J. W. Me De rmott 625 
| Lady Marr (and b. calf); E. G. 
} Clark, Savage, Mont. .........-.- 625 
| Tree Victoria; B. W. McCart....... 600 
Roan Gwynne; Leo Duer ............ 600 
|} Sultan’s Maid; R. C. Cosgriff, Clar- 
ence, lowa ipl arte ties fae, Sk cts nae 660 
Young Lady: Sells Bros., W orthing-~- 
Be FS Bice baa aha bial ncn nica oe apeane asinnk 25 
Legal Lady; Harry Bebe ............ 500 
sULLS. 
Champion Gainford; N. J. Smith, 
Teme, TOW ...<.. last ath ao aces let 2,125 
Legal Hope; J. Y. Parkhill & Son, 
| Saree, SOR cicccusecneveme 1,275 
| Gainford Banker; Falcon Bros., Ce n- 
| SO Fe I ane wre caceic ce kms sow 900 
Stardy Gainford; B. W. McCart 800 
Gainford Lancer; F. J. Colwell, Dras- 
ERP roe 650 
Golden Hope; S. M. Hosford, Monti- 
CONG; TOR Sscccnriedscctsancennns 525 
SUMMARY 
39 females sold for $29,050; awerage, $744 
9 bulls sold for 7,300; average, $811 
48 head sold for 36,350; average, 756 
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enthusiastic 
forty-one 
or a total of $84,720. 
third highest that 


mer, of 
Kiely 1 


face of 
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termina 





JOHN KIELY’S ANGUS 


AVERAGE 


$2,066 PER HEAD. 


Kie 


16th, 
hopes 


breed, 
for a 


Sa 


ly's 
Angus cattle, 
was 


heifer 
was sold for $4,100, 
Marshall 


show he 


th 
handicap 


tion to succeed 
example 
young man without experience 
breds and without help can 
for John 
ot already mentioned 


first of regis- 
Iowa, Oc- 
beyond his 
morning he would 


public sale 
at Toledo, 
successful 

In the 


have been glad to have been assured of 
a $1,200 average, or at best a $1,500 
averast but the splendid crowd of 


Angus breeders made it $2,066 


head owned by Mr. 
The average is the 
has been made for the 
a new record price was 
calf, when Blackcap 
to R. W. Plum- 
Blackeap 
Blackcap 
IcHenry 
to 
y She 
Kiely had 
2.950. The 


Kiely, 
and 


town, Iowa 
ifer sire 
dam is 


$4,000, 


¢ Trojan 
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the 
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would have 
y and de- 
success is a 
possible for a 
with pure- 
do, and every 
Other buyers of 
include O. E. 


vy with less 





of what is 


Kiely. 


Briney & Son, Afburnet, fowa; L. R. Mor- 
ford, Iowa City, Iowa: Wm. Cash, Wil- 
liamsburg, Iowa; Hartnell & Lang, Stacy- 
ville, Towa; Ray Cline, Knoxville, Iowa: 
Escher & Ryan, Irwin, lowa, and Escher 
& Algren, Botna, Iowa; J. Tudor & Son,’ 
Iowa City, Iowa; John Fitch, Lake City, 
Iowa; Burns Bros., Williamsburg, Iowa; 


Miss Nora Beldwin, Keswick, Iowa, and 


others 
While 


whose 
some 


were 


below. 
outside 


are listed 
present from 


names 
































Send For This 


It’s just what you've been 
looking for. THE ART OF 
TRAPPING” is the best and 
most complete Trapper’s 
Guide ever published—prepared 
at great expense—by experts, It 
Sivesa com ‘ete and accurate de- 
Nay ¥ scription, pictures and tracks ofthe 
i] different Fur-bearers of North Am- 
SSy erica; it tells when and where to 
trap; the best and most successful 
trapping methods; the right kind of baits and 
scents; the sizes of traps to use; the correct way 
of skinning and handling the different pelts to 
make them worth the most money; the trapping 
laws of every state. 


“SHUBERT” 
will send this great book FREE to any one interested 
in trapping or coBenting Fur-bearers, Just sign and 
mail the coupon toc 
“THE ART OF ny ‘APPING” is NOT a supply cata- 
log—but a real Trapper’s Guide containing information 
of inestimable value to any trapper. It will guide and 
help the experienced trapper and teach the — a r the 
art of successfully trapping the North American Fur-bear- 
ers. Notrapper or Fur collector can afford to be without 
this great book, Send for your copy at once. 


A.B. SHUBERT. we. |] 


THE LARGEST HOUSE 1N THE WORLD DEALING EXCLUSIVELY (MN 


AMERICAN RAW FURS 


25-27 W.AUSTIN AVE. — CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION SEND ME 


“THE ART OF TRAPPING” 


THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE TRAPPERS GUIDE EVER FPUBL/SHED 
and keep me posted on Raw Fur Market 
Conditions during the Fur Season of 1919-1920 


RED Box Ne__ 
1 State 


ame 


Rost Office 





(PLEASE PRINT NAME ) 














OH, ABS ine 





















Fur Market Repor?-FREE! 


Tokeep trappers posted on the con- Lincoln 

dition of the highest fur the Great 
market ever known, we Central 
regularly issue a mar- Ses 


ket report. A money 
maker for you. 















es 





It will bring our Price List and 
our “GREAT C ENTRAL FUR 
MARKET REPORT,” an accurate guide 
to market conditions. lsesued by the largest 
fur buying house in the Central West—the house 
that “splits its profit’ with the trapper. 

C. W. Swingle & Co., anaes. nonmnnesiestanaie on 
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10 to 50% 


more for FURS {HIDES 


By shipping to us than by selling at home. We are the largest Hide and Fur House 
in the . Est. over 25 yrs. Prompt cash returns guaranteed. No commission. 


HIDES TANNED inTO ROBES $2.50 To $7.50 


We tan Fars, Sell Leather, Fox and Wolf Poison. Our 450-page Hunters’ and 
Trappers’ Guide tells how to become a successful trapper, and how to raisa 
Skunks, Fox, ete. Ship your Hides, Furs, Pelts, Tallowto Us. Write forPrice List. 


ANDERSCH BROS. Dept. 21 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














TRAPPERS 


PA BRING IT TO You. 
\ THs Book Helps You 





This season's prices ate breaking all records. 










Unusual demand. Unless you get far more than to trap and hunt with 
you ever did, itisn’t nearly enough. You'd besur- moreprofit. Showshow 
ed what your hides and furs are actually worth. and where to trap and 
bg on See for yourself. We're ing howto prepareski 
the top. Don't take a cent iess. Ship to bring highest 
the big, centrally located hide and fur market of the ther you are an 
great Midwest. Hunters and trappers, everywhere, experienced T: 
an rearing of returns from our old re- oronlya begins on 
le house. should have acopy. Sent Free. 
pelt tli eanur tt. teen oo This ts the > yeas 0, ee, eee 
that me me onest img can highest prices, grade your honest 
buy. There'sa coming if you write to- no commission—send eheck game Gang anlomentie Fooeivad- 
En. Gededt etter times. Selnee We soil Trape and Travper"s ope 


fordistand tags. Post card willdo. Mailit quickly. LINCOLN HIDE &FUR CO., 1096 0 St., LINCOLN, NEB. 









































Omaha Hide & Far Co., 713S. 13 St., Omaha, Neb. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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WALLACES® 








the state, the cattle all went to Iowa 











buyers. Colonel Cooper occupied the block 
and was also a discriminating buyer. The 
five females consigned by H. H. Reed, 
Marengo, lowa, averaged $1,125. A list of 
sales at $1,000 and over follows: 
FEMALES 
Black« McHenry 152d. Oct., °16; 
I’. J. Donohoe, {olbrook, Iowa. ..$4,000 
P up 3d, Ma ‘pes Ba . ie 
owa City 1 wa ‘ 5 3,400 
, Jan., 16; O. E. Bri- 
, Alburnet, Iowa . . 3,900 
Leaside 6th, Oct "12 
ing, Stacyville, Ia.. 3,400 
Bl de, Apr 12 
Fitch, Lake 
. : 1,650 
G , Nov., °15 
Cash, Jr., 
3 4 000 
B iy, ‘14 (and 
& Son .. 4,000 
B R. W. Plum- 
r own, lowa er 4,100 
Brookside Blackbird 52d, Dec., °16; 
,. G. Messer & Son, Grundy Cen- 
ter, FOWR ..ceccvcss Re 2,000 
Biackbird Daw "4th, June, "18; Wm 
LED: Mech axGense snd ste koepasne ser 1,000 


Momount B lackbird 7th, Apr., ’11 (and_ 


, MRE s SO. SOO . cae dee 0sse >, 150 
Blackbird 354th, Apr., °18; D. : 
Ue ~nveat ccinasGekeecssen BOOED 
f Home Dale 26th, Nov., 
Reed, Marengo, Iowa.. 1,150 





Blackbird 2d, Jan., ‘13; W. H. 
Hedrick, Iowa 





Cooper, 





Blackbird of Glyn Mawr, Jan., ‘15; 

J. Tudor & Son .... soa bias 6 ee 2 
Erica McHenry 43d, Mar., '14; R. W. 

Frank, Renwick, Iowa ; . 5,700 
Erica Ellen D., Sept., ‘17; Escher 

& un, Irwin, Iowa .«...... .. 2,400 
Enchantress of Greenview, Apr., '10; 

J. G. Donohoe Parnell, Iowa 1,900 
FEbony's Erica, Mar., ‘11; John Fitch 2,100 
Edith of York 2d, Nov., '14 (and b 





calf); Roy Cline, Knoxville, lowa. 3,650 
Echo Lass 2d, May, "11; Burns Bros 

Williamsburg, Iowa ewer . 2,500 
Eedella da May "12 (and b. calf); 

L. R. Morford ; ; 3,900 
Eline E. 3d, May, '13; John Fitch, 

Lake City lowa 2,800 
Erica W., Nov., °12 (and h. calf); 

Emory Lee Avoca, Iowa .- 1,100 
Eildin: K Mar "18; Nora Bald- 

win, Keswick, Iowa 2,800 
Ellen E., Nov., ‘16 (and b. calf); 

Escher & Algren, Botna, Iowa . 2,950 
Eldorene K., Oct., ‘17; Escher & Al- 

gren ; mae ae 50 
Envina’'s Erica B., Sept., "16 (and c 

ealf); J. Tudor & Son, Iowa City, 

Iowa ; in hae TTT TIT Ty Tere 1,475 
Eltinez, July, 14; R. W P lummer 1,700 
Imp. Etroclus, Feb., ‘08 Hess & 

Brown, Waterloo, lowa 3,000 
Im} Ee ildina of the Dell, Dec., '07; 

J. W. Canby & Son 1,050 


STONER’S ANGUS SALE ATTRACTS 
BIG CROWD. 

lowa Angus sale of the 

Stoner & Sons, 


The opening 
season was held by S. W 


of South English, lowa, October 15th. A 
big crowd was present and the sale was 
a splendid success, the average being 
$1,125 on the Stoner offering of about 


forty head, and $914 on the offering of 
sixty-eight head, including the consign- 
ment of twenty head from E. D. Baird & 
Son, of North English, Iowa, and a few 
head from Frank Mullen and T. L. Goeld- 
ner. The first ten head brought $20,875, 
with four head selling at $3,000 and up to 
$4,000, the top going to P. J. Donohoe, of 
Holbrook, Iowa The good crowd included 
a number from outside the state, but 
with the exception of Quinn & Lowe, of 
Maywood, Mo., the buying was done by 
Iowa breeders Quinn & Lowe were 
among the heavy buyers, and in addi- 
tion to those bought in this sale, they 
bought the small herd owned by Williz am 
Hansen, of Holbrook, an Elba Trojan 


Erica bull of P. J. Donohoe, and five cows 
and heifers, four with calves at foot, 
from M. C. Rohret, of Oxford, Jowa. The 
list of sales following at $800 and over, 
shows who the principal buyers were 
Colonel Cooper occupied the block, and 
was assisted by E. T. Davis, of the An- 
gus Breeders’ Association, and by Auc- 
tioneers Kiely, Brock and Henss. 


FEMALES 
Blackcap of H. D., Sept., °13; R. W 
Plummer, M: rsh illtown, Iowa $3,100 
Blackeap L ic May, 18 HH H 
Reed, Marengo, lowa 








BR keap Doris, June,"18; Jno. Kiely 

Toledo, lowa ) 
I cap of ¢ I it! Nov lt 

| | D n »? ‘ 4 ) 
Blackecap J t 18; Wm. Cas 

Wi st , lowa 
KE!im! iN it} May, ‘12 (and 1 

calf) L. R. Morford, lowa City, 

iowa 
Oakfield Blackbird 37th, Oct 

Escher & Rvan, Irwin, Iowa 850 
Oakfield B kbird 30tt May 

Maywood, M 1,¢ 


Quinn & Lowe 











S50 
g50 
R25 
&L 
ho 1,125 
Ebora lit Ma 19; P. J. Dono 
hoe 750 
> May, ‘1 D. J. Leeny 
rd, lowa 1,025 
E! Apr 14; Escher & 
1,550 
E (and h. calf); John 
Erora E.. June, ‘11; Miss Nora Bald- 
win, Keswick, Iowa 
Eblina 3a, Sept 16: O E ’ Briney 
& Son ctece : 1,825 
Enchantress 30th, Barnett & Wullim 825 
Ukelele, Aug., '17; W. P. Barnes, Ox 
ford, lowa ... . ; 925 











FARMER 











Enigma’s Lassie, Apr., °18; J. Tudor 
& Son eb dsen > baie ab ep abe bees os oe 1,125 
F 2d of E. V., P. J. Donohoe ... 980 


da 4th of E. V., W. H. Cooper. 800 


ie of E. V., Oct., "17; Quinn & 
nine cb we hesbeeew.at ee re 925 
sh Valley Enterprise 6th, Mar., 

"16; W. P. Barnes .. cokeeae 925 
No. 17, Sept., "17; W. H. Cooper.... 1,200 
erica Plateau $th of P. F., W. H 

Cooper EE Pe eerie 
Erica 20th of P. F., Apr., °18; Jarvis 

ee Side aes side enn convene 1,150 
Erica 8th of P. F. . ear ewe es + 
Baroness of P. F., Mar., °15......... 800 

SUMMARY 
68 head averaged .............. = 914 


URBANSIDE — SALE. 
Another very successful sale of mainly 
boars, a few open gilts and bred sows, 


took place at Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, 
Iowa, October 21st Urbanside has be- 
come famous for the production of the 


best specimens of Durocs It's familiarly 
known as ‘‘The Cross Roads of the Duroc 


Breed.” It’s the home of Orion Great 
Sensation. And it’s Orion Great Sensa- 
tion that was responsible for the success 
of this sale. A son of his topped the offer- 


ing at $3,150, going to Mr. M. T. Anderson, 


of La Porte City, Iowa Another son of 
his went to the Samuelson & Son's herd, 
of Kiron, Iowa, at $900 The fourteen 


open gilts by Orion Great Sensation aver- 


aged right at $200, and the five fall sows 
that sold bred to him for February far- 
rowing, averaged $300. The latter proved 
to be bred a bit too early for the buyers 
present. The average on the forty-four 


young boars and open gilts was $365, and 
the general average on all, forty-nine 






head, was $358. Two sons of Pathfinder 
brought out strong competitoin One of 
then was among the biggest seen this 
year. He went to head the good herd of 
Thos. Robinson, of Independence, Iowa, 
at $3,100 His litter mate sold at $1,5 
to J. W. McCaffree & Co., of Cedar 

Iowa Another good buy was No ; 
son of Great Pathfinder He was one of 


the rangiest and highest standing pigs of 
the lot He went to W. K. Dobler, of 
Vail, lowa, at $700. This pig showed great 
outcome Mr. Walker, proprietor of Ur- 
banside Farm, has forty young boars left 
and has called another sale for November 
10th, and he appeals strongly to every 
farmer in need of a boar to be on hand 
The selling was conducted by Auctioneers 
Meclirath and Murray Following is a list 
of those Belling for $200 and over Lot 1, 


M. T. Anderson, La Porte City, Iowa, 
$8,150; 2, B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa, $900; 4, Robbins & Miller, Martelle, 
Iowa, $1,175; 5, Ira Troyer, Waterloo, 








Iowa, $350; 6, M. T. Andersn, $2: 
Glibert, Perry, Iowa, $225; 16, B 
Juneau, Wis., $200; 17, T. E 
Joseph, IIL, $300; 23, 


Meyer, 
Marsh, St 
Trowbridge 






Green Valley, IIL, $300 NW; 3.4 ‘onboy, 
Volga City, Iowa, $2 , Emil Lavrenz, 
Algona, lowa, $305; ; Thos. Robinson, 
Independence, Iowa, $3,100; 33, J. W = - 
Caffree, Cedar Falls, lowa, $1,500; 34 


Vail, Iowa, $700 


SAMUELSONS’ SALE AVERAGES $155. 


K. Dobler, 


Despite the mud and cold which had 
prevailed for some days, Messrs. B. A. 
Samuelson & Son, of Kiron, Iowa, held 
a very successful sale of Durocs on Oc- 





The weather was anything 
but conducive for people to get out The 
sales which had been held the days pre- 
ceding this one were rather discouraging. 


tober 16th 


However, the merit of this well-known 
herd is such that they came anyway 
There was a good delegation from Min- 


from South Dakota, and 
different sections of Iowa 
agreed that especially the 
offering was beyond their 


nesota, a few 
many from the 
They were all 
best end of the 


expectations Only about a dozen boars 
remained in the vicinity, the balance be- 
ing shipped out The pigs were just re- 


attack of the “‘flu,”” and 
result many were showing very 

When thirty boars were dis- 
posed of, the crowd seemed supplied. The 
proceeds of the sale totaled $4,655, or 
within a couple of hundred dollars of the 
proceeds obtained one year ago here, on 
twelve more boars Twice the price 
reached $505, once on No. 5, which went 

} 


covering from an 
as a 
gaunt 


to Johnson Les Alberg, of Lake Wilson, 
Minn., and ain on No. 2, which went 
to W. H featy of Centerville, S. D. Both 
were sons of King Orion Cherry Jr. and 





outstanding big It is safe to 
say that both will be another 
vear. The selling was ably conducted by 
J. lL. Mellrath. Following is a list of the 
more important sal Lot 1, E. B. Trick- 


type } 


$1,000 boars 





el, Nemaha, Iowa, $265; 2, W. H. Iosty 
Centerville, S. D $505; 3, D 

Mapleton, Iowa, $260; 4, J. E. G 

iTrove Iowa, $200; 5, Johnson 

Lake Wilson, Minn., $505; 6, J 

Battle Creek, lowa, $150; 7, A 

Aurelia, Iowa, $175; 11, O. Cherry 

Iowa, $1 12, C. S. MeDon 

Iowa, $250 1 Floyd Hyzer 

Tow $ 144. M. T. Nelson 

M $200; 15, F. F. Norwood 

Minn., $200; 16, H. Von Glon, Breda, Ia., 
125; 16%, P. B. Foster, Deloit, lowa, 
$130; 24, Will Rash Odebolt, lowa, $140 
28, Gailey & Counts, $110; 32, C. A. Tracy 
Ute, lowa, $110; 42, Glen Olson, Odebolt 


Iowa, $125 


H. F. TOBEN HAS SATISFACTORY 
SALE OF CHESTER WHITES. 
in attendance at the 


\ fair crowd was 
& ri was held at 


sale of H. F. Toben, w 
Manson Iowa, October 








class of competitio enters 

sale, for a football game was } ere 
the street from the sale t t tl 
rame which s ed after the sale was 
well under way attract he attention 
of some of those ‘ ice. However 





the average of forty-one head 
sold was quite satisfactory to Mr. Toben 
As has been apparent in many other 
this fall, the demand for boars has been 
light Breeders apparently are holding 
to buy their 


sales 





back until later in the season 
boars. The top price of $300 was paid by 
H. L. Crosby, of Webster City, lowa, for 


amount was paid 
for a good 


and the same 
of Pomeroy, 


a fall gilt 
by Lloyd Harmon, 








boar. Mr. Harmon resides only twelve 
or thirteen miles from the Toben farm, 
showing that Mr. Toben’s neighbors have 
confidence in the quality of his stock. A 
list of sales at $90 and over follows: No. 
6, H. L. Crosby, Webster City, Iowa, $300; 
5, Donahoe Bros., Barnum, Iowa, $100; 
12, Chris Suhrbier, Atlantic, Iowa, $90; 9, 
Donahoe Bros., $105; Lloyd Harmon, 
Pomeroy, Iowa, $90; 7, Henry Loots, 
Pomeroy, Iowa, $110: Irvin Turnbull, 
Luverne, Minn., $130; 36, Carl Wiegrit, 
Gilmore, Iowa, $100; 44, Lloyd Harmon, 
$95: 33, Irvin Turnbull, $105; 43, 47, W 
F. Weise, Manson, lowa, $105, $97.50; 26, 
Gust Andrews, $90; 34, 29, Lloyd Harmon, 
$95, $105; i, Booge Bros., $102.50; 52, 
Chas Suhrbi¢ , $140; 15, Lloyd Harmon, 
$300; 0, M R Hewitt, Galesburg, Wis., 
$150 











GLEN HOUSTON MAKES GOOD SALE. 
Purocs sold this sea- 
Glen Houston sale, in 


Some of the best 


son went thru the 


Allerton, Iowa, on October 17th In the 
sow line some exceptionally fine things 
were sold The top was the great year- 


ling by Kine of Orion Cherries, going to 
Cc. T. White & Son, of Lexington, Neb., 
at $690. H. E. Satre, of Stanhope, Iowa, 
got another great sow at $680. Six fall 
sows by the herd boar, Pathfinder’s Proud 
Coolnel, averaged $240, with a top of $440. 
A pair of Great Orion Sensation gilts 


sold for $775; three Pathfinder gilts sold 
for $740; thirty-five sows and gilts aver- 
aged $215. The boars were slow sale, with 


spring boar by Path- 
Colonel Allen, assisted 
Putman did good work in 
a list of the better sales 


a top of $145 on a 
finder’s Li 
by Colonel 
selling. Below is 


keness 


No. 1, C. T. White & Son, Lexington, Neb., 
$690; 2, H. EF. Satre, Stanhope, Iowa, $680; 
3, E. T. Davis, Corydon Iowa, $150; 5, 
J. A. Vipond & Sons, Algona, Iowa, $440; 
6, Yalehurst Farms, Peoria, II1., ar 





7, H. E. Satre, $300; 10, H. E. Satre, 
12, Elmer Riddle, Allerton, Iowa, 
14, W. O. Burley, Darby, Iowa, $3 
W. M. Putman & Sons, Tecumseh, 
$475; 16, Wm. Reed, Rose Hill, lowa, $370; 
17, A. J. Leech, Luverne, Minn., $200; 20, 
H. V. Barrow & Son, Milton, Iowa, $175; 
21 John Garrett, Allerton, Iowa, $165; 23, 
Lester Cobb, Allerton, Iowa, $265; 31, Jno. 
Garrett, $360; 32, 33, H. E. Satre, $200 
each; 43, Wm. Schooley, Allerton, Iowa, 


$160; 49, H. V Milton, Ia., $170 


HOAG MAKES GOOD DUROC SALE. 


Barrow, 





The -dispersion sale of the forty-one 
sows and gilts held by Mr. J. C. Hoag, of 


Iowa, October 13th, resulted in 
satisfactory average of $134. 
competed for largely by breed- 


Manson, 
the very 
They were 


ers thruout the state. They were a desir- 
able lot and well conditioned. A list of 


the more important sales follows: 





J. G. Wiese, Manson, Iowa, $155; 2, 3 
J. E. Smith, Pocahontas, fowa, $1 " 
$302.50, $165, - 4, 36. A. F. Brown, 


Jefferson, Iowa, $125, $105: 5. 11, 19, 21. 








William Boysen, Havelock, Iowa, $130, 
$112.50, $180, $1! 30: 8, T. J. Stephenson, 
Gilmore City, Iowa, $185; 9, 10, 14, H. H. 
Miner, Greenville, Iowa, $200, $175 $140; 
12, 13, 16, R. G. MeDuff, Monroe, Iowa, 
$175, $180, $150; 1414, E. A. Griffith, Rock- 
well City, Iowa, $110; 15, John Stein, 
Manson, Iowa, $115: 18, 5, 29, John 
Oberhelman, Manson, Towa, $125, $140, 
$105; 20, F. O. Younggren, Laurens, Iowa, 
$110; 22, D. F. Meyers & Son, Jefferson 
Iowa, $112.50; 24, J. J. Bradley, Clare, 
Towa, $165; 2 Clouse, Manson, Ia., 
40, R. FE 


j. Fr. J 
$155 t. Hannah, 
$125 


West Side, Iowa, 


GEARKE’S DUROC SALE. 

The E. F. Gearke sale of Duroc boars 
and gilts, all being boars except five, at 
Aurelia, Iowa, October 14th, made the 
very satisfactory average of $72 Prices 
as a whole ran very uniform, the highest 


being $139 for a boar The offering was 
in splendid condition. and while Mr 
Gearke was satisfied with the prices re- 
ceived buyers got the best of the deal 


Following is a list of the more important 
sales. The selling was pie te by Clare 


Mi ason No. 2, E. J. Freid, Cleg — n, Ia., 

o0; 1, C. J. Johnson, Aurelia . lowa, 
$90 3, AW Baltimore, Aure lia, Iowa 
$80; 6, H. Cantine, Cherokee, Iowa, $130 
40, Wm. Drefke, Meriden, Iowa, $135; 11, 


Roy Glyde we ll, Cherokee, Iowa, $80; 12, 
Richard N ni Aurelia, Iowa, $87.50; 7 
B. L. Butche Holstein, Iowa, 





Ye 
2 


L. F. Cave, Holstein, Iowa, $75; 24, H. H 
Lockir Aureli Iowa, $77.50; 15, Frank 
Drever Aurelia, Iowa, $100; 5, 8 14, 10, 
J. E. Stevenso mn Quimby, Iowa, $95, $90, 
$90, $90; 9, L. B. Olson, Garner, Iowa, $80. 


THOS. ARMSTRONG MAKES A GOOD 
SALE 


October 3d was a good selling day for 


Thos. Armstrong, at What Cheer, Iowa. 
H ; Durocs were well grown and a nice 
Some exceptionally good gilts were 

i P t in the cataolg 





the sal to Wr Reed & 
$415 The top on boars went to 





Iowa, 


Oskaloosa, 






at $325. I. FE. Stickelman and W. M. Put- 
man conducted the sale Below is a list 
of the better sales No 1 3 
mar Kalona, Iowa, $195; 
N sharon, Iowa, $190; 5, 
Si vy, Iowa, $175; 8, 
Ni $180; 9, E astm an “Bros., 9; 
1 Deck & Son, Oskaloosa, toons. 
$3 i2, W Chandler, Allerton, Iowa 
$17 16, R. M. Steen, $165: 20, Wm. Reed 
& Sor Rose Hill, Iowa, $415: 22, N. E 
Gibbons, Deep River, Iowa, $150; 28, Mike 
Trier, Keota, Iowa, '$155; 33, C M. Han- 
son, North English Iowa, $200; 25, W. W. 
Lockridge, North English, Iowa, $160; 44, 
A. H. White. Oskaloosa, Iowa, $175: 46, 
Cc. C. Wilcox, Deep River, Iowa, $300; 59, 
W. W. Lockridge, $150 
J. C. BOYD SALE. 

The J. C. Boyd sale, at Virginia, Neb., 

was slow on red hogs There seemed to 


boars, and the 
Sows sold up 


” Very little demand for 
prices ruled extremely low 


to $200, this being paid by W. M. Putman 
for a choice two-year-old Mr. Boyd 
has sold out and is moving to Canada. 
Other articles seemed to bring fair prices 
only, 














"PREVENT BLACKLEG LOSSES | 


by using 


Scientifically Prepared Vaccines 


Blackleg Vaccine 
(Blacklegoids) 


The reliable blackleg vaccine 
in pill form. 


Blackleg Aggressin 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
A natural aggressin. 


Blackleg Filtrate 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
An agegressin made from cultures. 








WRITE FOR FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLETS ON 
BLACKLEG AND ITS PREVENTION. 





Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 

















at % the Price 


Guaranteed for 4000 Miles 
STANDARD GUARANTEE 
Strong Double Tread Tires are recon- 


structed by our skilled mechanics, made of 
double the amount of fabric than any ori)- 








*¢ 

eh in nary tire. Free from punctures or blow- 

be yy outs. Our customers receive from 4,000 to 

= ip lit, 10,000 miles of service. Reliner Free. 

7 Nm! Order today at these low prices: 

a Price e 

e wz! Size Tires Taubes Size Tres Ries 

+ ie: 30x3......85.50 $1.60 : $2.60 
phy $0x334... 6.50 1.71 3.00 

acim SixSism. 615 | 186 H 

Sth 7.00 2.00 3.40 

4 8.00 2.25 3.50 

8.25 2.40 $.% 
“4 8.50 2.50 3.75 





nd $2.00 deposit for each tire ordered, 
md QO.D. Tires shipped subject t 
Scr eneanaliiiie. State whether S. S. or 
ran plain or non-skid isdesired. All same 
price. By sending full amount of order 
you can save 5 per cent—our special! cash- 
with-order discount, 


STRONG TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
3019 Michigan Ave. Dept.116 . Chicago, lil. 











; The House With a Million Friends 


~ That’ s what Clarence Carpenter, Clay- 
ton, Mich., wrote when he got his check from 
from us, Thousands of other trappers say the sam« 
thing. Aady Hofer, Cisne Park, Ill., 
did not expect haif as much as he received. 
Wm. White, Danvers, 1i., thanks us for our !ib- 
eral grading and tiberal | prices. Punne! 
Kidder, Mo., got fifteen dollars more than he 
expect ted. 


Try Our Market—Ship Today 


and see for yourself why we have won the Seal of 
Approval from Trappers everywhere. Our busines 

record of 53 years satisfying shippers; over 
$2, waeg +4 capital assures you of more money 
~.. and prompt returns. Write for Price List. 


‘SEALOF Ss. Silberman & Sons 


AOING MOUSE IN THE BEST MARKET 
Chicage Ills. 






















SALE CATALOGS 


Sixteen years’ experience 
line. Get our prices before you pines | the 
order. Wemake catalogs forall breed*® 
cattle, hogs and horses. 


FRED HAHNE PRINTING COMPANY 
Webster City, lowa 


in this exc! 








sl 





Please mention this paper when writing. 























